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Take nothing less than 
the supreme best 


The act of transitioning from one place to another has been at the centre 
of what we do in videogames ever since starships traced lines across the 
screen in Steve Russell’s Spacewar! nearly 60 years ago. And yet, in 
much the same way as we don’t think very much about the physical act of 
walking, we don't give much conscious attention to movement on the 
screen. Until, that is, it doesn't feel right. We certainly noticed it in the late 
"805 and early ‘90s as western developers in particular tried and failed to 
come up with platform games whose heroes moved like Mario, turning out 
countless examples with about as much finesse as a bag of potatoes. It's 
not just about the locomotion of things with arms and legs, either - we've 
seen it a great deal, too, in most open-world games that have tried to 
stand against the CTA series, each one fumbling the quite important bit 
involving vehicle handling, turning out something that always feels a bit 
like playing around with toy cars in comparison to Rockstar's endlessly 
satisfying implementation. And there's nothing much to be ashamed of 
here: doing this stuff really successfully is complicated and time-consuming. 
Which is why it's such good news that Heart Machine has it right at the 
top of its list of priorities for this issue's cover star, Solar Ash. 

That's also meant that the game has already been in production for four 
years, and its release is still a little way off. But if you played Heart 
Machine's debut, the mesmerising, meticulously crafted Hyper Light Drifter, 
you wouldn't expect the studio's next release to be kicked out of the door 
at the earliest opportunity. We'll have to be patient. 

As we wait, we consider digging out Sunset Overdrive, Super Mario 
Galaxy and 1080? Snowboarding — three games with different types of 
movement but with equal attention paid to how they feel in the player's 
hands. Then the fizzing Returnal arrives, we instantly fall for its fluid yet 
razor-sharp flow, and it gets added to the list. Is Solar Ash destined to sign 
up, too? We weigh up its prospects beginning on p60. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
ENVIRONMENT 


How can gaming 


get greener? 


And are the UK industry's attempts 
to tackle the climate crisis enough? 


he climate crisis will affect all areas of 

our lives, whether that's in the form of 
the changes we make to mitigate its worst 
effects, or in the consequences we'll face 
for a lack of action. The way it impacts on 
our experience of videogames, and how it 
will reshape the industry, is one small part 
of that picture. The Green Games Guide, a 
resource produced by UK videogame trade 
body UKIE in collaboration with Games 
London and Playing For The Planet, is part 
of a nascent attempt to help the UK 
videogame industry do its part. The guide 
doesn't pull any punches when laying out 
the threat that climate 
change poses and the 


scale of the challenge we ^With a bit of 


minimising the amount of processing power 
used by offscreen objects. 

"The Green Games Guide is a first step 
in raising awareness about how the games 
sector and games players can think about 
the urgent climate crisis," says Michael 
French of Games London, which supports 
the industry in the UK's capital. He says the 
response so far has been positive, and that 
there is a desire to follow up on this first 
step of educating studios with practical 
action. "Over the coming months we'll be 
running workshops and events on how 
developers can make a difference to their 
environmental impact — and 
they'll be able to feel 
confident they've made 


face in addressing it extra forethought, an impact in a matter of 
However, in an era when А months, not years. 

even fossiHuel companies companies can The document shows 
are keen to tout their | seriously make there is potential in following 
environmental credentials В . its recommendations. It 

as a means of an impact їп includes a case study of 
'greenwashing' the impact the short term" London-based studio Space 


of their industry, scepticism 
is healthy. Do the proposals 
made by the guide hold up to scrutiny? 
The Green Games Guide focuses on 
voluntary actions game developers can 
take to mitigate their climate impact, 
pointing them towards tools they can use 
to calculate their carbon footprint and 
suggesting changes that can help reduce it. 
These include everything from common- 
sense suggestions — turning office heating 
down by one per cent, switching off PCs 
when not in use, moving fo sustainable 
energy suppliers — to less common actions, 
such as looking into the efficiency and 
necessity of cloud storage and making 
game code more efficient by, for example, 


Ape, which reduced its 

carbon footprint by 25 per 
cent in 2019, committed fo cut it again by 
ten per cent in 2020, and offsets 200 per 
cent of its carbon footprint. “It’s clear that 
with a bit of extra forethought, companies 
can seriously make an impact in the short 
term and reorganise their business in the 
long term to reduce emissions,” French says. 
"Not all games businesses are aware they 
can have such a serious impact or feel they 
are empowered to make these changes, but 
our intention is to provide more information, 
learning and tools on how more studios 
can follow in Space Арез footsteps.” 

One potential problem here is that 

Space Ape5 actions are voluntary. French 


Consoles aren't 
getting any easier to 
repair at home — yet — 
but the Xbox Series X 
design at least has the 
positive gesture of a 
socketed M.2 SSD 
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OUT OF A JAM 
The Playing For The 
Planet Alliance, one 

of the organisations 
behind the Green 
Games Guide, is a 
partnership of more 
than 30 game 
companies that have 
made commitment to 
take climate action. 
Sam Barratt, chief 

of youth, education 
and advocacy for the 
UN Environment 
Programme, which 
facilitates the Alliance, 
tells us where it plans 
to go next. “This year 
we're looking to build 
the Alliance out in 
China as well as 
reaching a collective 
monthly active 
userbase of one billion 
through this year's 
Green Game Jam. 

Last year's jam led 

to the planting of 
thousands of trees, 
raised funds for wildlife 
conservation, and 
secured commitments 
from players to change 
the way they light their 
homes. Currently, 
members are working 
on new decarbonisation 
tools that we aim to 
roll out industry-wide, 
giving companies the 
resources to analyse 
the carbon impact of 
their operations.” 


FROM TOP Michael 
French, David Cribb 
and Vincent Liegey 
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and UKIE's Dan Wood seem resistant to our 
suggestion that some kind of regulatory 
action might have to be taken to force firms 
to reduce emissions, Wood arguing that, 
"there is already a real willingness from the 
games sector to engage in this issue”. 
French suggests this enthusiasm has seen 
early progress being made: "While there's 
a lot of talk around enforced or public 
2030 targets, a number of game studios 
we have spoken to want to have reformed 
their business well before then. Games 
London has also committed to educate over 
100 businesses in London — more than a 
varter of the city’s game ecosystem = on 
this topic over the next 12 months.” 

We also discuss the issue of carbon 
fsetting, a popular method of "reducing" 
your carbon footprint by funding projects 
that offset your emissions, frequently 
mentioned in the guide. Wood emphasises 
that businesses should focus on reducing 
emissions over offsetting, and the guide is 
clear that businesses should do their 
research to ensure they aren't investing in 
questionable unregulated offsetting projects. 
However, this is a good example of where 
we need to question how industries 
approach climate change and what their 
emission reductions look like in practice. 
Carbon offsetting has questionable 
efficacy — a 2016 report from the Institute 
For Applied Ecology found that around 85 
per cent of the Clean Development 
Mechanism’s offset projects had a “low 
likelihood" of having a real impact on 
climate change, for example. Even then, 
offsetting only works on the assumption 
that projects could not have obtained 
funding elsewhere. Consider also what 
happens when a reforesting project is 
scuppered by a forest fire: your carbon 
is still out there, the forest is not. 


Q 
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David Cribb, better known as 
Colestia, the developer behind games 
such as À Hand With Many Fingers and 

А Bewitching Revolution, suggests there are 
bigger problems with the guide. “It really 
feels to me like it is not an adequate 
account of either the position of the game 
industry relative to the climate crisis or the 
type of action that's needed in response to 
the climate crisis," he says. “The thing that 
stood out to me the most was this idea that 
more efficient code is somehow meaningful 


climate action. There was that Verge article 
a couple of years ago about the climate 
impact of the PlayStation 4, and the figure 
they came to was nine billion kilograms of 
CO» emissions, which dwarfs any of the 
figures in the report. I'd say the actual 
production process of the hardware seems 
to be a major blind spot." 

Consoles and console manufacturers 
are only mentioned in the guide in a 
positive light, referencing Sony, Microsoft 
and Nintendo's commitment as part of the 
2015 Games Console Voluntary 
Agreement to improve the energy efficiency 
of their machines through initiatives such as 
automatic powerdowns and improved 
recyclability. We should bear in mind that 
this guide is aimed at developers and not 
console manufacturers, but if we're serious 
about tackling climate change, we have to 
engage with issues that exist all of the way 
through the ecosystem. Cribb argues that 
"it takes time and energy" to make the 
changes suggested in the guide and 
worries that this “piecemeal” approach 
may give an illusion of progress while 
taking focus away from big structural 
problems — such as a console cycle 
defined by a practice of planned 
obsolescence that jars 
somewhat in a world that 
wants to adjust to meet 
the challenge of climate 
change. “I think endless 
hardware cycles and the 
amount of e-waste that's 
produced from that — the 
enormous amount of 
damage that's caused to 
ecosystems in the global 
south when it is being 
extracted and when it is being processed 
at end of life = | think from that perspective 
it is pretty unjustifiable." 

According to Vincent Liegey, an 
engineer, climate activist and co-author of 
Exploring Degrowth: A Critical Guide, the 
broader structures of society restrain how 
effective efforts such as those represented 
by the Green Games Guide can be. "| 
don't question the sincerity of the people 
behind it," Liegey says, "but if you want to 
keep selling consoles and games, you are 
taken into the trap of capitalism and this 
growth model of society. As a company, 
you cannot say, 'Oh, | will make a console 


“Manufacturers 
work with advocate 
companies like 
ESA to fight 
against right-to- 
repair legislation” 


that will be long-lasting and it should be 
OK for 20, 30, 40 years’ – you are in a 
competing model and your stakeholders 
will say, ‘What the hell are you doing?’ 
Without a radical transformation of our 
economic model, its very challenging. 
Radically reshaping our whole economic 
structure is of course beyond the purview of 
a guide produced to help game developers 
reduce their CO emissions, but the point is 
that these efforts cannot be successful to the 
required degree if larger structural issues 
are not addressed. Efforts such as this 
guide need to be approached through a 
lens of critical support, to back any action 
taken to reduce emissions without losing 
focus on where industries are falling short. 
Extending the life of consoles is one 
such area. Taylor Dixon, technical writer 
and teardown engineer at iFixit, which 
offers online repair guides and advocates 
for the right to repair, suggests that while 
consoles have not necessarily become 
more difficult to repair over the years, 
manufacturers could make it easier. 'PS5's 
main storage chips are soldered to its 
motherboard, so if one of them fails, you'll 
need micro-soldering experience and 
equipment to repair it," he explains by way 
of example. He says that 
Xbox Series X has “a more 
repairfriendly socketed 
M.2 SSD" but, though 
it's theoretically possible to 
replace it yourself, copying 
the essential data across isn't 
simple. "In an ideal world, 
Microsoft and Sony would 
both offer their customers the 
ability to download a clean 
version of their consoles' 
operating systems to a new drive." 
Console manufacturers are not 
particularly amenable to making these kinds 
of changes, Dixon says. "Big console 
manufacturers are heartily opposed to the 
righHo-repair movement. They might not 
come out and say it directly, but they work 
with advocate companies like ESA to fight 
against righHo-repair legislation every 
year." Dixon says that he believes the wind 
is blowing in the right direction on this, citing 
the introduction of the French Repairability 
Index, ће EU's new righĦorrepair rules for 
electrical goods, and efforts to introduce 
righĦtorepair bills in a number of US states. 


He thinks console manufacturers will be 


compelled to make their machines more 
easily repairable in the future. 


Liegey supports а future in which 
devices are made “to be flexible, to be 
modular, to be repairable”, suggesting that 
it should be taken to the extent that the 
console cycle model becomes obsolete. 
"We сап get rid of this impulse to create 
something that will always need more 
resources. If you don't have a type of 
planned obsolescence, but you develop 
software that is more and more efficient, 
you could use the same computer maybe 
for decades, just by adapting some parts 
from time to time. It would minimise and 
transform the environmental impact.” One 
key question is how the evolution of games 
as a whole might be constrained with their 
technology tethered by a shorter leash. 
Цедеу poses a question in return: can we 
really say that the exponential increase in 
power between, say, Sega's Mega Drive 
to today has been matched by the same 
exponential increase in our enjoyment? 
Cribb suggests we should be positive 
about what a slowed-down, restructured 
industry could give us, pointing out that it 
would make development cheaper and 
more accessible, and open up new 
creative approaches. “People make games 
to the technical limitations of the platform 


they are targeting. That can lead to 
fascinating compromises and aesthetics that 
just wouldn't exist otherwise," he says, 
citing the resurgence of PS l-stvle graphics, 
once a technical limitation and now a stark 
aesthetic choice, as an example of "the 
type of creative development you would 
see. If the focus is purely on photorealism, 
purely on the flashiest particle effects, that 
produces a very specific aesthetic, a very 
specific genre of game, which is a very 
limited slice of the horizon of possibility." 
An acknowledgement that the Green 
Games Guide omits certain themes doesn't 
make it useless or, worse, a distraction, 
but we need to be realistic about the big 
picture. "I think it's a step," Liegey says. 
"The positive impact is that we speak about 
it and we question ourselves. The negative 
is that it can be reappropriated to say, ‘we 
face problems with videogames and their 
environmental impact, but here is a solution 
with technological efficiency, with green 
renewables, and so on’, which is an 
illusion and a very comfortable narrative for 
the system not to change, and for gamers 
not to question themselves and buy in good 
conscience while participating in the 
acceleration of destroying the planet.” 
We should follow the steps suggested by 
the Green Games Guide, in other words, 
but also acknowledge that these alone 
will ultimately not be enough. № 


The Green Games Guide argues that as well as making 
practical changes, developers such as Ustwo (top), 
Colestia (centre) and Space Ape (above) can make an 
important cultural impact on how environmental issues 
are perceived through the stories in their games 


If some of your PS5's 
memory fails, there's 


little chance of fixing 


it yourself without 
specialised kit 
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KNOWLEDGE 
GHOSTS 


Broadcast media 


Behind the scenes of Ghosts, ап FMV-based 


game that can only be played once per day 


ideo Kojima's Boktai: The Sun Is In 
Your Hand and Ghostwatch, the cult 
'90s BBC faux documentary, are two 
things not often mentioned in the same 
breath. But they're among the reference 
points raised during our conversation with 
Jed Shepherd, ihe filmmaker taking his 
first step into videogames with Ghosts. 
And if these inspirations seem an unlikely 
crossover, then the Venn diagram required 
to fully encompass Ghosts’ conceit = a 
"realtime live-action horror videogame" 
involving the makers of both Siren Head 
and Big Bird — is outright inconceivable. 
Shepherd is certainly no stranger to 
high-concept horror. He was the co-writer 
of Host, а 2020 foundfootage movie 
about a séance which played out entirely 
within a Zoom window. 
He's reuniting with the core 
of that film's cast for this 
project, where they'll once 
again play five women 
pitted against a ghostly 
threat — in this case, the 
socalled ‘Long Lady’, a 
figure of urban legend said 
to appear at times of great 
tragedy, haunting one south 
London street in particular. 
The cast — and player — find 
themselves on that street thanks to a Most 
Haunted'style TV series on a struggling 
cable channel. (That Ghostwatch 
comparison may be starting to make itself 
clearer.) You will take on the role of “an 
overworked, underpaid producer" sitting 
in an outside broadcast van, with full 
control over the shows live feed. You'll be 


able to cut between footage from static 
cameras in each room, a roaming 
camera on the street outside, and the 
feed from each presenters phone as 
they explore the house, and to switch to 
prerecorded interviews and “sketchy 
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Ghosts will play 
out live, with no 
ability to pause. 
You'll be penalised 
for leaving the 
game unattended 


footage" of your supernatural quarry = 
or even just throw to adverts. 

Ghosts is, in other words, an FMV 
game — a genre so maligned that even 
the game's own promo video promises 
“we're making one of those, but good". 
Nevertheless, Shepherd tells us he has a 
genuine affection for the likes of Night 
Trap and Double Switch, as well as more 
recent, superior, entries in the genre. 
"Her Story is one of my favourite games," 
he says, somewhat reassuringly. 


That's the live-action part of the 
description covered, then, but it's the 
realtime aspect that holds the biggest 
twist. Just like the in-game TV show you're 
producing, Ghosts will air at 10pm each 
night and then play out 
‘live’, with no ability to 
pause. "You can't just go 
away ю get a drink and 
come back to the game 
five minutes later — you 
have to be ready," 
Shepherd says. You'll be 
penalised for leaving the 
game unattended. Adverts 
can buy you time, we're 
told, but Ghosts wants to 
keep your eye on the screen even when 
you might prefer to look away. 

There's at least one reason why the 
latter option might be more sensible: the 
legend claims looking into the face of the 
Long Lady means death. Still, we're 
willing to take the risk, given the talent 
involved in her creation. The design is by 
Trevor Henderson, the Canadian artist 


best known for creating Siren Head, 
while the Long Lady's physical form is 
being fabricated by Jim Henson's 
Creature Shop, whose puppets recently 
graced the screen in Netflix's Dark 
Crystal series. In-progress videos of the 


ACTIVE DUTY 
While you will sit in 
the chair as Ghosts’ 
producer, your role is 
set to be more than 
that of a passive 
observer. Each of the 
five presenters wears 
a heart-rate monitor 
that will warn you of 
impending danger, 
giving you the chance 
to call them to the 
safety of a Big 
Brother-style diary 
room — or, to look at 
it another way, it 

can alert you toa 
potential money shot. 
Audience figures 
provide a fail state 
almost as grave as 
letting your presenters 
die, and the challenge 
will lie in balancing 
the two. “You've got 
to keep them alive. 
Look out for the Long 
Lady. Keep the show 
afloat,” Shepherd says. 
And then there's the 
matter of the strange 
noises in the van 
around you... 


creature have started to arrive from the LA 
studio — and the final result, Shepherd 
clarifies, “is very, very unlike a Muppet”. 
While Ghosts isn't due out until 
February 2022, Shepherd is keen to 
make use of this creation before then: 
“There will be something else about the 
Long Lady that comes out towards the 
end of the year, to supplement the story 
you see in the game." He's got plenty of 
plans, even though the project is still at 
the crowdfunding stage — at the time of 
writing, Ghosts is just shy of its funding 
goal on Kickstarter. But Shepherd is 


bullish about its chances, and promises 


+ 


that there's a backup plan in place to 


ensure the project comes to fruition 


regardless. In fact, he’s already talking 
about what comes next. “Maybe there are 
other episodes of Ghosts. Maybe there 
are other shows on this cable channel,” 
he says. “A film version is something | 
want to explore. | want it to live in other 
media." These transmedia experiments 
have already begun, we're told. “| have 
to be careful about what I'm saying,” 
Shepherd says, “but some of the actions 
you take in the outside world affect what 


happens within the game, and that starts 
right from the Kickstarter." 

As а founddootage enthusiast, 
Shepherd is keen to blur the lines between 
fiction and reality. Which brings us back 
to Boktai. Shepherd says the Game Boy 
Advance game, which had a photometric 
light sensor built into its cartridge, is one 
of his biggest inspirations for Ghosts. 
"Because you played a vampire hunter, 
you had to go outside and use the real 
Sun's rays to play = and that always stuck 
with me." We're starting to see what it 
and Ghostwatch have in common. "That 
interactivity between the real world and 
the fictional world," Shepherd says, "is 
so interesting to me." М 


1 Shepherd has a busy slate — 
he’s got multiple projects in 
the works with Blumhouse, he 
says, one with StudioCanal, 
and one with Sam Raimi 
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PUBLIC 
AIRING 


The thinking behind 
Ghosts’ 10pm 
watershed 


Perhaps the most striking 
thing about Ghosts is that 
it can only be played once 
a day, at 10pm local time. 
This limit can, of course, 
be circumvented, using 
external means that will 
be familiar to Animal 
Crossing time travellers, 
or using an in-game 
setting hidden behind a 
puzzle. What's important, 
though, is what it signifies 
for players. Shepherd 
invokes the concept of 
“event television”, 
mentioning the buzz Lost 
garnered in its day. “That 
sharing of information 
made the show richer,” he 
says. “| want that. If you 
fail, then tomorrow you'll 
be able to do it again, 

but with more information 
you can research 
throughout the day.” 


ABOVE The Ghosts cast. Clockwise from top left: Haley Bishop, Caroline Ward, Jemma Moore, 
Emma Louise Webb, Radina Drandova. RIGHT Our first glimpse of the horrifying Long Lady, 
apparently taken from “a discarded phone that was found” in this part of south London 


KNOWLEDGE 
PRESERVATION 


Nurturing nature 


How Afrotuturist strategy game We Are The Caretakers 
is helping to tackle real-world rhino poaching 


he coronavirus pandemic has sparked 

a surge of interest in wildlife poaching 
and conservation, with the UN suggesting 
that so-called ‘Wet markets’ for illegally 
exploited wildlife may have facilitated the 
transfer of COVID-19 to humans. There's 
no virus to contend with in Heart Shaped 
Games’ We Are The Caretakers, but its a 
timely project nonetheless — a story about 
interspecies empathy in an age of mass 
extinction. Set in the fictional realm of 
Shadra, the game puts you in charge of 
teams of rangers who explore regions 
confronting poachers and tending to the 
Raun, a sorcerous blend of rhino, elephant 
and walking energy resource. 

It's an easy game to break down by 
influence: ХСОМ5 army management 
layer (there are also alien 
visitors to wrangle with], a 
mission-based campaign 
reminiscent of Warcraft 
and a JRPGsstyle turn-based 
battle system. What makes 
it fascinating — art director 
Anthony Jones' beautiful 
Afrofuturist character 
designs aside — is how it 
combines all this with 
research into reaHife 
conservation. Among other things, the 
game draws on lessons from the WWF's 
third Asia Poaching Prevention Conference 
in Nepal, where Heart Shaped Games 
not only interviewed rangers but followed 
them in the field. 

In the process, the studio learned 
about the social roots of poaching, and 
why preventing it is as much about caring 
for other humans as animals. "One thing 
we learned that was not obvious on the 
surface was how important it is to work 
with the communities in and around these 
environments," founder and creative 
director Scott Brodie says. "Because the 
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“It is very difficult 
to tell someone thot 
the creature that 
crushed their crops 
is a beautiful and 
precious creation" 


poaching typically comes from folks in the 
park areas. And figuring out why and 
maybe helping them meet the needs that 
are causing them to poach is a big part of 
it, as much as finding and confronting 
them." The studio also grew sensitive to 
the hypocrisy of westerners in regions from 
which larger fauna have been excluded 
deciding how others should treat the 
animals they live alongside. "It is very 
difficult to tell someone that the two-tonne 
creature that crushed all of their crops is a 
beautiful and precious creation that should 
be inherently respected, when they're 
looking down the barrel of famine," adds 
narrative designer Xalavier Nelson Jr. 
How does the game reconcile this 
ethic of understanding with the combat, in 
which you unleash debuffs, 
spells and finishing moves 
on pernicious rustlers? “| 
think we ultimately just tried 
to focus on the entire 
spectrum of choices and 
consequences that could go 
into this, rather than trying 
to distil what we think is the 
‘right’ way to handle the 
situation," Brodie says. 
Chasing and 
confronting poachers has ramifications 
within the reputation system, which is 
designed to foster a pervasive 
accountability toward settlements and 
factions with diverging interests. Brodie: 
"Every choice you make at the macro and 
micro level has an input, and various 
things are affected by it, whether it be 
aggressiveness of poachers or the 
cooperativeness of towns in the field." The 
reputation element is echoed within battles 
(or, as Heart Shaped Games would 
prefer, ‘encounters’) by character threat 
values, with certain abilities making their 
wielders more fearsome, potentially 


REINVENTING 
AFRICA 

The topic of wildlife 
preservation aside, We 
Are The Caretakers 
rejects the stereotypes 
of African countries and 
cultures often found in 
western-made games. 
Art director Anthony 
Jones is a veteran of 
Blizzard, whose games 
often lean heavily on 
caricatures of ‘primitive’ 
races (the studio has, 
admittedly, attempted 
to address this heritage 
with 2016's Overwatch, 
whose Africa-set 
Numbani map is a 
utopic labyrinth of 
gleaming skyscrapers). 
Like Marvel's Black 
Panther movie, Jones’ 
Afrofuturist designs mix 
complex machinery with 
indigenous motifs, 
architecture and dress, 
not just rebutting the 
association between 
African culture and 
‘primitiveness’, but 
challenging western 
conceptions of what 
‘cutting-edge’ 
technology is and what 
role it plays in daily life. 


Scott Brodie and 
Xalavier Nelson Jr 


causing opponents to flee. This is 
important because with the right finishing 
moves, you can recruit foes to your cause; 
in countries such as Zambia and Rwanda, 
many park rangers are former poachers. 


The XCOM-style management layer 
of the game, meanwhile, draws upon 
discussions with those reaHife rangers 
about how to manage wildlife reserves 
that may be thousands of miles across. 
"One of the biggest things we pulled out 
was the limited resources they typically 
work with, as well as the really vast 
swathes of land they're responsible for 
with very few people," Brodin says. 
"And just the training, and the kind of 
olks willing to get involved — who aren't 
always, you know, perfect in their 
understanding of animals. They're 
sometimes just sort of like, 'Hey, we're 
near this environment and we want to 
help’, or ‘I want to help feed my family.” 
Inevitably, making We Are The 
Caretakers has changed how both Brodie 
and Nelson think about other species in 
their personal lives. "I became a 
vegetarian pretty early on in the project 
and have been for the past three years, 
and just in general have adjusted my lens 
to accommodate these things," Brodie 
says. "Because | think it's the lack of 
thought throughout the west, in particular, 
that is in many ways the source of these 
issues." While the game has a strong 
cultural identity and sense of place, 
Nelson argues that its plot and themes 
transcend their setting. “5 about] seeing 
the world come to terms with the existence 
of very different creatures, and recognising 
the inherent beauty in that. As much as 
there are threats in the game, | think the 
world we've built is a fundamentally 
hopeful one. And that was a very 
exciting thing to give life to." М 


While the world and its creatures are fictional, the issues tackled 
Within the game are all too relevant to real life as it is 2021 


According to the WCN, wild 
rhino populations have shrunk 
from 500,000 a century ago to 
25,000 today. Sumatran rhinos 
are critically endangered 


Wa "< 


We Аге The Caretakers 
makes use of consultation 
with scientists and 
enforcers at the Wildlife 
Conservation Network. 
Ten per cent of revenues 
from the game's early 
access release are being 
donated to the WCN's 
Rhino Recovery Fund. 
According to the latter, 
there are only 25,000 
rhinos remaining in Asia 
and Africa, their numbers 
devastated by habitat loss 
as well as poaching 
(rhino horns are prized as 
art objects and folk 
remedies). The consultants 
aren't just knowledge 
sources, but a basis for 
characters. "We've 
pieced together a variety 
of experiences, and tried 
to use those all as 
inspiration," Brodie says. 


KNOWLEDGE 
BRAINWASH GANG 


The new 
Propaganda 


How years of struggle led to Brainwash 
Gang revealing seven games at once 


y now we're used to online showcases 

from publishers and platform holders, 
packaging a tranche of new games (ог at 
east new trailers) into a single YouTube- 
riendly broadcast. But one from a single 


developer, with seven games squeezed 
into less than 15 minutes? That would have 
grabbed our attention even if the face of 


the presenter on screen hadn't been 
hidden behind a balaclava. “We can't 
afford to work on just one game,” she 
says, her voice distorted as if to protect the 
innocent, “because — what can | say — we 
just can't seem to stop coming up with cool 
ideas.” This is The Brainwash Propaganda. 
The brash presentation suits the games 
of Madrid-based development collective 
Brainwash Gang rather well. The titles on 
show range from 
sidescrolling shooters to 
slice-oHife musicals, but 
they all share a certain 
swagger. Grotto is a 
brokentelephone narrative 
game in which you can 
communicate only by 
drawing in the stars. 
Friends Killing Friends is 
a lvl FPS with a builtin 
card game. laika: Aged 
Through Blood gives you a motorbike and 


a gun that reloads whenever you backflip. 
On top of these conceptual twists, 
each game has its own striking visual 


aesthetic — monochromatic pixel art; 3D 
cartooning; hand-drawn in pen strokes — 
that sits apart from, but comfortably 
alongside, those of the other titles. The 
whole thing is tied together by the songs of 
Beícoli, Brainwash's resident musician and 
the woman behind the balaclava. The 


stream ends on a theme tune, with the 

catchy chorus “Give us your money now". 
Tongues are firmly in cheeks here, of 

course, but it does speak to a real 
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"The point of 
making seven 
different games is 
that we don't want 
to put all our eggs 
in one basket” 


transparency in the collective's approach. 
In the video, the masked Beicoli shrugs out 
admissions that “we have no idea” how to 
monetise one game, or to implement the 
intended VR features of another. It’s a 
transparency that's even more apparent in 
our conversation with Beícoli and designer 
Edu Verz. "This is not a story of success or, 
like, ‘Look at us — we have so many 
games, we're so cool, ' Beicoli says. 

Verz steps in to clarify: "Its the opposite." 


Verz was the first to use the Brainwash 
name, when he was making Newgrounds 
games and taking part in game jams. In 
any other studio, he’d most likely be 
credited as creative director and founder, 
but Brainwash's horizontal structure means 
it prefers to “avoid set titles” 
for members, Verz says. He 
gathered friends together 
and formed a company, 
“but the point is that | don't 
have any clue about how 
a company works.” 
Brainwash’s first 


commercial game was 
action platformer Nongünz, 
released in 2017. A new 
version - Doppelgänger 
Edition, released across various platforms 
in May — is one of the seven games on 
show, and its presence in a 2021 
broadcast is testament to the troubles 
Brainwash encountered following its initial 
release. The game's original publisher, 
Sindiecate, closed its doors in 2018 amid 
allegations of unpaid wages and labour 
fraud. "We had a really, really bad time 
with them," Verz says. 

Damnview, set to be Brainwash's 
second game at the time, was another 
victim of this partnership. Verz refers to it as 
“the match that set the fire” in Sindiecate's 
collapse, accusing the publisher of 


FLAT SHARE 


Brainwash Gang has 
adopted a horizontal 
structure, meaning all 
decisions and income 
are shared equally 
between all of its 
members. "It's pretty 
easy being horizontal 
if you have basically 
nothing," Verz says, 

in his typically self- 
deprecating way. 

“It's easy to split that 
money when it's zero." 
Perhaps more 
important is the fact 
that everyone gets a 
vote in every decision, 
creative or otherwise. 
For this hierarchy — or 
lack thereof — to work, 
he says, it's essential 
that everyone in the 
company trusts each 
other fully. “It's like 

a polyamorous 
relationship," Verz 
laughs. The one 
downside is that it 
slows down the 
decision-making 
process. Surely not 
that slow, we suggest, 
given Brainwash is 
showing off seven 
games at once? 
"Imagine if we were 
faster," Beícoli says. 
"We would have 20!" 


attempting to push him off the project and 
"develop the game with other people". 
Following the company’s closure, 
according to a 2019 report by Spanish 
newspaper El Confidencial, its two 
founders left for Peru. Or, as Verz puts it, 
"They decided to ghost us — and the 
Spanish law." 

Without a publisher attached, 
Brainwash has been unable to finish 
Damnview, an open-world life sim 
containing an entire top-down city. 
Damnviews structure means completion 
would require "a lot of money, or a lot of 
trust,” Verz says. "To make a vertical slice, 
you would need to make 99 per cent of 
the game first." Brainwash's solution, 
revealed on the stream, is Damnview 
Stories, a series of episodic shorts focusing 
on a single worker, such as a taxi driver or 
the manager of a motel. "And then we 
have that system for the whole game." 

There's a hard-earned pragmatism that 
underpins all of Brainwash's decisions. 
"The point of making seven games is that 
we don't want to put all our eggs in one 
basket,” Verz says. “To make sure that not 


everything breaks at the same time.” The 
collective has plenty of experience with 
things breaking, after all. Brainwash is 
now working with Digerati and Raw Fury 
to publish Nongünz, Grotto and The 
longest Road On Earth, but it still needs 
publishers for the other games it's 
developing - hence the stream. 

"There are hundreds of developers 
with supercool games," Beicoli says. 
"To survive, we ended up making a 
hundred games and creating this stupid 
Propaganda thing just, like, maybe this 
way someone will look at us, you know?" 
Verz returns to the earlier point: “It's not a 
story about success, it's the opposite = but 
we wanted to make this into something that 
other people could watch and enjoy." № 


On the surface, Nongünz is a Roguelike action platformer, but further play 
reveals elements borrowed from idle games, and a meta layer that exists outside 
of the game world. It’s intentionally obscure, without any text to communicate 
its various systems to players. None of this has changed in the new Digerati- 
published edition, which adds co-operative multiplayer and an arena mode 
pitting you against endless waves of enemies — if you can find them. 


Playing a soothsayer at the dawn of civilisation, it's your job to ‘communicate 
with the gods’ by connecting stars in the sky to create symbols; the trick is 
that each symbol will be interpreted differently by each character. An early 
proof of concept was released last year as part of Humble Publishing's 
Originals programme, but this new version — published by Digerati, and 

due out later this year — promises a significant expansion. 


The first episodic game from the world of 
Damnview puts you in charge of a shabby motel, 
with such thrilling objectives as changing sheets, 
refilling vending machines and pulling weeds. The 
narrative thrust comes from the arrival of a 
mysterious artist. No release schedule has been 
confirmed yet but Verz says, "We expect to make, 
like, four of them a year, in our weekends or 
whatever, just to keep that fire alive." 


Described on the stream as "our least 
conventional game" — a bar that's set fairly high — 
this is a narrative game that promises to focus on 
the rarely shown quiet moments in life, with 
limited interactivity. "It's playing with the limits of 
what a game is," Beícoli says. It's also an opera, 
with Beícoli providing more than 20 original 
songs which — with no text or dialogue at all — 
serve as the narration to each story. 


No showcase stream would be complete without 
a surprise drop. In this case, what Verz calls "the 
smallest shooter we could make" – a 1v1 
multiplayer game where playing cards can give 
boosts to your character or disadvantages to your 
opponent, or simply add a new gun to your 
arsenal. Released as a pay-what-you-want Itch.io 
game, Brainwash has no further plans for the 
game "until we have more solid options to sell it." 


This sidescrolling motorcycle shooter — think Trials meets Metal Slug — has 

been in development for two years but is still seeking a publisher. It's a 
collaboration with Jordi de Paco from fellow Spanish studio Deconstructeam 
(The Red Strings Club, Gods Will Be Watching), who has written "a story about 
a mother, revenge and hate", set in an apocalyptic landscape populated entirely, 
like all of Brainwash's games, by anthropomorphic animals. 


A very early prototype that Brainwash has been toying with at the weekends, 
this is a firstperson physics-based mech game with an onscreen array of levers 
and buttons looking like a Cartoon Network rendition of Steel Battalion's 
control deck. It's a concerted effort to reach a different audience — Verz 
describes it as "something that could be fun for everyone" — and is being 
considered for VR, if Brainwash can figure out the technology. 
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MOTHER 
NATURE 


Keep the last flecks of colour 


alive on a dying Earth 


We've encountered plenty of 
cataclysms in our time, but Endling's 
might just be the most appealing. 
Casting you as the final mother fox 
on Earth, searching for one of her 
lost cubs, it’s a premise worthy of the 
darker corners of Disney, with a 
visual style to match. 

Javier Ramello, programmer 
and co-founder of Herobeat Studios, 
refers to the game’s eye-catching 
colours as “a narrative resource”, 
a way of communicating the flutter 
of life in the entropic dark. It’s a 
resource there to be drained, it 
seems; once humans enter your story, 
things will sour visually, with the very 
non-Disney Children Of Men given 
as a reference point for later stages. 

It’s a tale of how thoroughly we've 
messed up the environment, then, 
covering “intensive livestock farming, 
river pollution, e-waste accumulation, 
overpopulation [and] climate 
change”. Those good looks should 
at least soften the blow a little when 
Endling arrives on PC, PS5, Switch 
and Xbox One later this year. Ш 


You're responsible for 
three cubs, who will grow 
as the game progresses — 
provided, of course, you 
eep them alive. With 
mello promising “a very 
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Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


"We are convinced 
that we can bring 
the game to such 

a state that we can 
be proud of it and 


therefore... sell it 
for years to come." 


CD Project president Adam Kicinski is clear on the 
benefits of overhauling Cyberpunk 20775 image 


"Recently, we notified 
players that PS Store for 
PS3 and PS Vita devices 
was planned to end this 
summer. Upon further 
reflection, however, its 
clear that we made the 
wrong decision here." 


"Epic is built on the 
aspiration of serving 
a new generation... 
as openly and 
supportively as 
Apple did in the era 
when they invented 
personal computers." 


Epic's Tim Sweeney hits Apple l / The people have spoken and 
where surely it must hurt a bit 4 і Sony's Jim Ryan was listening 


"Snow Crash or what 
you see in Ready 
Player One is going 
to start to materialise 
as something that 

is very real." 


The metaverse? Bring it on, says Activision's Bobby Kotick 
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ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 


Game P-47 Aces Mk.II 
Manufacturer ExA-Arcadia 


Nowadays it's not uncommon to 
see consumer games make the 
transition to the arcade, but 
during the '80s the traffic moved 
mostly in the other direction — 
and there was a lot of it. Such 
was the appetite for "bringing 
the arcade home", in fact, that 
even low-profile coin-ops had a 
chance of getting the conversion 
treatment — Jaleco's P-47: The 
Phantom Fighter being a good 
example. This 1988 release 
wasn't a classic shoot-'em-up, 
and yet it found its way to 
numerous 8bit and 16bit 
computers — as P47 Thunderbolt 
— by 1990. A sequel, P-47 Aces, 
didn't enjoy the same attention 
thanks to its arrival in 1995, by 
which time arcade-conversion 
fever had passed, but that hasn't 
stopped the creation of a 
follow-up, subtitled Mk.II. 

The biggest change here is 
the transition to a 16:9 display, 
giving a bit more room for the 
four simultaneous players it 
supports. Though the game is 
essentially an update rather 
than a full-blown sequel, its 
sprites and backgrounds have 
been redrawn, while its audio 
features a new, live-recorded 
soundtrack, and its developers 
claim to have fixed the original 
version’s bugs. Topping it all 
off are promo visuals from 
acclaimed artist Hidetaka Tenjin, 
whose CV includes the likes of 


Gundam and Macross. 
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Leave them all behind 

The first two letters in E358, about 
abandoning fandoms and losing saves, got 
me thinking about what we really take from 
our attachments to particular media. If we 
can walk away from a ubiquitous corporate 
media entity because one or more of the 
important people turned out to be a shit, 
were we already looking for an excuse to 
let go? I too know the mind-emptying 
thud of realisation that you’ve just lost a 
precious game save, and the peace that 
follows. Was I ready to find a new fixation 
and just hadn’t realised it? 

As series, franchises, episodes and new 
content updates stretch off into infinity — 
not just in games, but in TV, 
film, and books — it might pay 
to stop now and then, and 
wonder what we’re sticking 
around for. If it’s the friends 
we made along the way, then 
maybe there’s a dignity in 
moving on to greener pastures, 


Alex Whiteside 


Sugar for the pill 

Jake Mellor’s letter in E358 got me thinking 
about my own consumption of computer 
games. For me personally it does matter who 
makes a game and how. Rather than punitive, 
I see this as positive. Look at it the other 
way: I frequently choose to purchase games 
because I want to support the developers. I 
bought Hades on day one of release because 
I had followed its development in the 
wonderful Noclip documentary and had 
come to know and appreciate Supergiant as 
a profoundly ethical and good company. I 
recently bought Dicey Dungeons after 
listening to a fascinating interview with 
Terry Cavanagh on the Eggplant podcast, 
and Signs Of The Sojourner after a feature in 
this very magazine. One of the things Edge 
does well is to peel the curtain back a little 
to reveal the people and companies who 
make these games. Edge shows us time and 


“| frequently 
choose to 
purchase games 
because | want 
and beckoning them to follow. to support the 
developers” 


again that these creations are inherently 
linked to their creators. So if I choose to buy 
games to support people I respect and value, 
I guess it cuts the other way too. I choose 
not to buy games — and indeed other 
products — not because everyone who was 
involved in it is bad, but because the weight 
of evidence tips me into wondering if this is 
a largely unethical offering which I should 
probably skip. 

Joe Crook 


Some fine choices for recent purchases there 
— we’re certainly pleased to hear that we 
haven’t been banging on about Signs Of The 
Sojourner in vain. On the topic of things you 
should probably skip, though, 
it might be an idea to turn the 
page right about now... 


Sweetness and light 
Joe Crook’s blithe dismissal 
(E357) that “we don’t need to 
preserve everything” actually 
made me furious. His belief 
that “artworks can really shine 
precisely because they are 
fleeting” is embarrassingly 
reminiscent of one of my colleagues who 
once told me that only cappuccino stencils 
were “true art”: never mind Rembrandt or 
Picasso, milky froth was superior to them all 
because it could not be “commodified” as it 
was “ephemeral”. Then, oblivious to the 
irony and devoid of any self-awareness, he 
took out his smartphone and snapped 
several photos of his cup. 

There are multiple ways that this 
hostility to physical media is objectionable. 
Firstly, it smacks of I-know-something- 
you-don’t-know scenester elitism, and like 
crusty geriatric hippies who are still trying 
to dine out on bleary foggy memories of 
Woodstock, eventually you run out of 
stories to tell. Someone watching a 
recording may not “capture really being 
there” but even if he cannot tell that story, 
he can still use his own experience of 


watching that video to tell his own, different 
story. Why deny that to him? 

Secondly, it is irresponsible. We are 
teetering on the brink of a digital dark age 
where we’re just a few power surges away 
from petabytes of data being irrevocably 
erased. Physical media is more preservable. 

Really, though, Joe’s justifications for 
“ephemeral media” miss the point: the loss 
of physical media, which used to be able to 
be constantly repeated, is not analogous to 
the unreplicable uniqueness of going to a gig 
or watching a play. “Cloud gaming” and 
“games as a service” are euphemisms 
masking what’s really going on: digital 
landlordism. You own physical media, but 
you only lease digital media; not only can 
you be evicted at any time but your contract 
can be changed without your approval. 

We already have multiple examples of 
online streaming services actively doing this 
by editing older movies to delete politically 
incorrect jokes. On its own, that seems 
laudable — “you don’t want to be offensive, 
do you?” is a great way to smother 
misgivings — but it’s the thin end of the 
wedge. Once the idea of service providers 
freely altering content is normalised, more 
blatant media control can be exerted. I don’t 
think it’s hyperbole to remind readers that 
there’s a whole passage of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four about this very thing: “History had 
stopped. Nothing exists except an endless 
Present in which the Party was always right.” 

What’s worse is that this has happened 
entirely with our sanguine, thoughtless 
approval. For nothing more than the mild 
convenience of not having to store CDs, 
gamers have surrendered their influence 
over business and willingly reduced 
themselves from owners into renters. 
Robert Frazer 


Going out on a limb here, but we imagine 
you're not a digital subscriber, Robert? 
Regardless, we’re obviously sympathetic 
towards any argument for physical media — 
even if, for some of us, the issue of storage 


is becoming more than just a mild 
inconvenience. Still, after a month in which 
Sony has gone back on its decision to close 
the PlayStation Store for PS3 and Vita, the 
transient nature of digital media has never 
been more in the spotlight. It feels like this 
discussion has some way to go yet. 


Something more 

While reading E357 I was struck by the old 
“don’t judge a book by its cover” adage. 
Specifically, I looked at the screenshots for 
Book Of Travels (no pun intended) and initially 
dismissed it as another modern reimagining 
of SNES-era RPGs. There is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with that, but there seem 
to be a lot of them at the moment and they 
are just not for me. 

Then I read the write-up, watched some 
gameplay footage, and now I think Book Of 
Travels could be the best thing ever if 
developer Might And Delight pulls it off. 
(You had at me at “why not make a name for 
yourself as a tea-addicted gambler?”) 

So now I’m wondering if there is a way 
to divorce considered opinion from that 
initial snap judgement. It’s not a serious 
suggestion, since I have no good idea how 
you’d do it. (Perhaps a column where the 
game title and type are revealed at the end 
without any screenshots, like a sort of blind 
taste test?) Indeed, maybe the solution is for 
me to stop giving unsolicited editorial advice 
and focus on being less judgemental on the 
basis of six screenshots. 

Leonid Tarasov 


We always welcome constructive feedback, 
Leo, old chum — particularly from long-term 
readers such as yourself — though you’ve 
probably answered your own question there. 
Also: no screenshots? We’re currently 
holding our art editor back. 


How do you do it 

My late father always used to read newspapers 
in an odd order. He would frequently turn to 
the back first for the sport, then read the TV 
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edgeonline 
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and puzzle pages in the middle before working 
his way through from the front. Just recently I 
have been mixing up the order in which I read 
Edge. E357, rather uncharacteristically, I read 
from cover to cover. With E358 I found myself 
intrigued by the cover story on Lemnis Gate 
and read that big piece first — something I 
rarely do. A more typical order would be a 
quick browse through, then the front section 
including Dialogue, the reviews and Time 
Extend/Long Game before the previews, 
nipping into the middle for the team feature 
or The Making Of before rounding an issue 
off with the main features. 

I find this so much easier to do with a 
physical magazine than digital or a web page. 
There is something about turning the pages, 
scanning the captions for sarcasm and then 
finding out the game I was hyped for is 
disappointing in some way. The Post Script 
scrutiny and interviews in particular seem 
even more important when committed to the 
printed page somehow, as if this is the final 
word and Edge will brook no argument. I 
would also love to see more coverage of the 
retro scene, building on the excellent look at 
the MiSTer hardware and going deeper than 
emulation or backward-compatible titles. 

And so I have a pile of magazines I 
regularly dip back into, re-reading features 
and adding titles to an ever-growing Steam 
wish list in hopes of a bargain. The physical 
magazine remains important to me, no matter 
which order I read it, and the subscriber 
covers add to the collectible aspect. Just 
promise me one thing: no more massive 
runs of multiple covers, please? 

Andrew Fisher 


Come on, like you didn’t turn to these pages 
first this month. But however you choose to 
read Edge, thank you for the continued 
support. Twelve months’ worth of Xbox Game 
Pass Ultimate will surely help you to save a 
bit of extra cash to invest in any future multi- 
cover run. And if anyone has any complaints 
about that, sorry, but this is our final word 
and we will brook no argument. № 
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t one point in Christopher Nolan’s 

2020 film Tenet, lead actor John David 

Washington’s character complains at 
being left out of the loop to arms dealer Priya 
Singh. “I’m the protagonist!” he objects. 
“Youre а protagonist,’ Singh replies 
dismissively. This is a truth that videogames 
usually try to hide from us: each player wants 
to feel that they are the world-altering hero of 
the story, even though many thousands of 
other people playing the same game are the 
world-altering hero of exactly the same story. 
If someone tells you they saved Termina and 
restored the moon in Majora’s Mask, it makes 
no sense to respond: “No, I did!” 

The word ‘protagonist’ first appeared in 
English in John Dryden’s preface to the first 
printed edition of his play An Evening’s 
Love, or The Mock Astrologer, in 1671. 
Dryden notes that he has been accused of 
making “debauch’d persons” such as the 
gentlemen of this play who spend a night 
flirting with two Spanish women, “my 
Protagonists, or the chief persons of the 
drama” (Indeed, Samuel Pepys saw the play 
and deemed it “very smutty”) In strict usage 
the protagonist, from the Greek for ‘first 
actor, is exclusively the leading character; 
Greek had other words for the second 
('deuteragonist') and third (‘tritagonist’). 

Because the Greek ‘agonist’ fundamentally 
means ‘competitor’ (Greek drama festivals 
were competitions among playwrights), it also 
long association with physical 
competition, fighting, and other kinds of 
struggle or suffering — it’s where we also get 
‘agony’ and ‘agonising. And the leading 
character in a videogame certainly fits this 
bill, suffering untold ignoble injuries and 
often literal, though not permanent, deaths 
on the way to potential completion of the 
quest. What are the Hunter in Bloodborne or 
Super Meat Boy, to take two very different 
game heroes, if not protagonists in the sense 
of prime sufferers? 

For John David Washington in Tenet, 
however, being the protagonist means 


has a 
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Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 


In videogames we are always 
really fighting our past selves 
— whether they are made 
visible or just live in our minds 


something more than simply being the one 
who survives brutal violence, as he does near 
the beginning. His claim to be the protagonist 
is an assertion that he is the prime mover of 
the story, that he has agency to make things 
happen this way or that. (It is also а claim to 
be in a story, somehow to know that he is in a 
movie, unless his mother named him ‘The 
Protagonist} which would imply an impressive 
degree of foresight on her part.) Whether this 
is true or not of his own situation does not 
become clear until the very end of the film, 
where he is able to say, this time with 
complete confidence, “I’m the protagonist.” 


Notoriously, of course, in videogames we 
are not protagonists in this way, because the 
story arcs, or even the multiple branches 
thereof, are scripted, and our actions cannot 
have narrative effects that the designers have 
not foreseen. Videogames can, like Tenet 
itself, involve us in mind-bending scenarios 
about the flow of time, from Majora’s Mask to 
Jonathan Blow’s classic Braid and so forth, but 
the solution is always predetermined. It is to 
compensate for the unspoken fact that, as the 
player of a videogame, you cannot truly be the 
protagonist, that so many games pump you up 
in other ways, festooning you with weapons 
and cool wisecracks, laying on thick the heroic 
affect. Philosophically speaking, however, the 
player can only be really free by consciously 
choosing to adopt, instead, the role of 
antagonist (the character who attempts to 
frustrate the protagonist’s schemes) to the 
designer-protagonist: trying at every turn to 
break the game by doing what was not 
intended. In this sense, and a propos of a 
recent Twitter kerfuffle, QA testers, whose 
job it is to do precisely this, are an integral 
part of the drama of game development. 

Yet in another sense we are all the 
Protagonist from Tenet, precisely in the scene 
where, having ‘inverted’ himself so that he is 
moving backwards through time, Washington 
fights himself: the other him, who was (is) 
moving forwards in time. Here the character 
is both protagonist and antagonist at once. 
And in videogames we are always really 
fighting our past selves — whether they are 
made visible (as, for instance, ghosts of 
previous best times in a racing game) or just 
live in our minds as the competitor whose 
last attempt we have to improve on. We may 
not be the protagonist of what, on the surface, 
is the game's story but we are both 
protagonist and antagonist in the absurdist 
psychodrama that is the deep experience of 
playing the game: it’s you, against yourself, 
again and again, to save the world. 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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Unreliable Narrator 


Exploring stories in games and the art of telling tales 


hink about the act of looking. 
Te are a visual medium and, for 

sighted players at least, revolve primarily 
around looking at things. We have given over 
the right analogue stick on the standard game 
controller to looking. Yet, despite this, very 
few games have gamified the act of looking. 
Sure, some have weaponised the gaze: the 
firstperson shooter adds a reticule to make 
our attention deadly. But take the gun and 
trigger away and our eyes become impotent 
again. A game story is told through what we 
see and what we do in response, and yet when 
it comes to telling stories in games we like to 
grab the player's eyes and force them to look 
at things. On my list of the most disgusting 
trends in modern games is the ‘press X to 
look at' mechanic. We allow players to opt in 
to having their eyes grabbed, in games in 
which they are supposed to have control over 
the camera — where they have a stick for it! 

In the real world a lot of money is being 
spent on technology to track the eyes of TV 
watchers, of pedestrians, of anyone looking at 
their phones. Marketeers know that what we 
look at reveals more about us than what we 
do or say. In games we don't need to track 
eyes because the player is constantly spooling 
data telling us where they want to look. Still, 
the majority of triggering of scripted events 
in games is driven by the player crossing an 
invisible tripwire rather than by looking 
someplace. If you want to be in sync with 
your player's attention, the latter can be 
powerful. In Silent Hill: Shattered Memories 
my team often triggered events to occur when 
the player was looking in the right place and 
characters would sometimes notice if players 
were (or weren't) paying attention to them. 
Rather than have a game feel like a 
mechanical ghost house, reacting to the 
extremities of our virtual bodies, we can 
make them feel like they are reading your 
mind. Shattered Memories also weaponised the 
player's gaze — but not like a firstperson 
shooter. It took note of what the player was 
looking at and used it to populate its profiling 
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On my list of the most 
disgusting trends in modern 
games is the ‘press X to 
look at’ mechanic 


data, then used this to tweak the world and 
story to react to their behaviour. Schródinger 
taught us that looking at something is not a 
neutral act — it changes reality. 

When we dipped our toes into the idea of 
the gameplay gaze, we took inspiration from 
earlier masterpieces. The Zelda games have 
some memorable moments when our gaze 
triggers events: in Ocarina Of Time, the player 
enters an empty cave and eventually decides 
to look around using the free look mode; 
when their eyes alight on a strange object on 
the cave roof, the game registers this and the 
shape blinks and reveals itself to be the eye of 


a giant spider boss! The trick is repeated in 
Wind Waker when they look around with a 
telescope in the game's opening: they spy on 
the island postman, see him react with fear to 
something off camera, then tilt up to follow 
his gaze and see a giant bird monster! This 
moment is illustrative of how games are 
comfortable with making gaze actionable 
when there is a viewing tool attached. 

Pokémon Snap, Project Zero and the recent 
Umurangi Generation are examples where the 
use of an in-game camera allows for more 
specific gaze gameplay. Suda 51's messy trash 
classic Michigan is a whole game where you 
play a TV cameraperson. The game tracks 
what you look at and ranks you in three 
categories: ‘suspense, ‘immoral’ and ‘erotic’ 
(also how De Palma movies are filed in my 
local library. These Camera Games do 
interesting things but is their concept that 
different from attaching a gun to make 
looking count? Perhaps not. Feeling that our 
gaze matters is a big part of interaction on a 
level. Looking is intuitive 
personal, implicit, but when we hold up a 
camera it becomes conscious and explicit. 

Reaching for more instructive examples, I 
look to a much earlier game, ironically one 
that is entirely text-based. In Infocom’s A 
Mind Forever Voyaging, the player takes the 
role of an AI inside a simulation which must 
perform everyday activities. Its gaze is 
recorded by scientists so they can analyse life 
in a predicted future America. It starts off 
easy enough, giving them a list of things they 
need to experience. But as it opens up, the 
player is left to their devices and starts to see 
things of their own volition. They report back 
to the scientists to alert them to worrying 
trends, like a citizen journalist with built-in 
Google Glass. It is a marvellous setup — the 
player is passive outside of their ability to 
witness events. It turns the act of looking 
into a powerful action and suggests that the 
eye is mightier than the sword. 


human and 


Sam Barlow is the founder of NYC-based Drowning A Mermaid 
Productions. He can be found on Twitter at @mrsambarlow 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


Twelve Minutes 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Gord 

PC 

Road 96 
PC, Switch 


The Driver Syndicate 
Android, i05, PC 


Moonglow Bay 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
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Harold Halibut 56 Ratchet & Clank: 
PC, PS4, PS5. Xbox One, Xbox Series Rift Apart 
PS5 
Toodee & Topdee 
PC 56 Turbo Overkill 
PC 
The Fermi Paradox 


56 Super Magbot 
PC 


Samurai Gunn 2 
PC, Switch 


Let's Build A Zoo 
PC 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


Home sweet home? 


There's no place like it, or so the saying goes. It's where the heart is — 
although being cooped up there for the past 12 months or so have tested 
that theory for some of us. Whether ог not you've grown tired of your four 
walls lately, there's no denying a virtual home can feel as comforting as a 
realworld abode. We still have fond memories of the rustic residence in 
which we settled down in Fable II's Oaktield. And over the past year, our 
Animal Crossing island has become a home from — and within — home. 
Harold Halibut examines both sides of the coin. In this extraordinary 
claymation adventure, the inhabitants of a citysized spaceship trapped 
underwater are split into two very relatable factions: some are happy to 
stay, cocooned in glorious high-tech isolation, while the rest are desperate 
to leave their submerged home and venture farther afield. Strategy 
adventure Gord, meanwhile, warns of the perils that lie outside your tiny 
settlement — the farther you stray beyond its fortified boundaries, the more 
likely you are to be emotionally scarred from the horrors you encounter. Even 
when you're back, huddled around the warmth of a campfire, your sate 
place may no longer feel that way. 


MOST 
WANTED 


Dragon Age IV PC 

With Mass Effect: Legendary Edition 

now upon us, our attentions turn to what 
BioWare's up to next. A concept-art tease 
all but confirms the Grey Wardens are 
returning for the studio's fantasy RPG 
series — which is enough to make 2022 
suddenly seem an awfully long way off. 


That's certainly true of top-down thriller Twelve Minutes, 
which traps married couple James McAvoy and Daisy 
Ridley in а terrifying time loop, involving the тоя 
unsettling home invasion since the underrated Project Zero 
3. Except here it's not ghosts attempting to disturb your 


domestic harmony, but Willem Datoe [and we know 
Biomutant PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Truly unknown quantities are increasingly 
rare these days, which makes Experiment 
101% action-RPG all the more exciting. Its 
premise is intriguing, and it boasts one of 
the most distinctive post-apocalyptic 
settings we've seen in some time, but at 
the time of writing, no one seems to know 
much about it. Review next month. 


Judgment 2 PS5, Xbox Series 

A few years back, the idea of a detective- 
themed Yakuza spin-off being released in 
the west at all - let alone doing well 
enough fo geta sequel — seemed 
preposterous. Yet here we are. Maybe 
this isn’t the worst timeline after all. 


who we'd rather have knocking on our door). It’s up 
to Moonglow Bay, then, to remind us that homes can 
be genuinely happy places. True, the titular hamlet 
holds widowed 
protagonist. But as this voxel town is restored to its former 


some poignant memories for its 


glory, you'll find yourself reconnecting with old friends — а 
reminder that it's not a house that truly makes a home, but 


being with the people you care about most. 
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And you're back in the room 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


uis Antonio’s time-loop thriller would be 

tense enough in ordinary circumstances. 

But playing a time-limited demo of a 
game in which your protagonist already 
knows they’re against the clock adds an extra 
layer of pressure. Conscious of Antonio 
watching on invisibly, we become acutely 
aware of every single action we’re taking. Yet 
that’s as it should be in a game where every 
move counts. Because from the moment 
James McAvoy’s everyman arrives home to a 
surprise meal from his wife (Daisy Ridley), 
you've got about five minutes of in-game 
time to prepare for the event that threatens 
to change their lives forever. 

But before we get to that, let's rewind to 
the beginning. McAvoy's character has 
forgotten his apartment key, but there's a fake 
rock concealed among the fronds of the plant 
outside the front door that yields a spare. The 
key goes into his inventory at the top of the 
screen; click and drag it to the door and he 
unlocks it, in what amounts to the most 
economical control tutorial we've seen in a 
while. Inside the apartment we hear Ridley 
singing happily (if rather tunelessly) to 
herself. Emerging into the living room, she 
embraces her husband and tells him she's 
made dessert. A storm brewing outside 
warns of trouble on the horizon, but in the 
meantime she has news to share. 


Luis Antonio 

Annapurna Interactive 

PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
US 

2021 


Just as we're unwrapping the gift she's 
presented to us, there's a loud knock at the 
door. *Police! Open up!" barks an instantly 
familiar voice. It's Willem Dafoe, the final 
part of this three-hander, delivering his 
demands in a tone that would make anyone 
think twice before following his instructions. 
Within moments, this intruder has barged his 
way inside. He tells Ridley to turn around 
before zip-tying her hands behind her back, 
and we temporarily freeze, unsure how to 
respond — until a lone piece of cutlery on the 
draining board catches our eye. *Oh, you go 
straight for the knife?" Antonio teases. Well, 
we have to do something. But by the time we 
drag it to Dafoe's intruder to attack him, it's 
clear he's prepared for such a response. 
Blocking our lunge, he quickly overpowers us, 
and just before the horror of the situation 
gets any worse, we flash back to McAvoy 
walking through the door. “Jesus Christ, what 
the hell just happened?" he gasps, as Ridley's 
unchained melody wafts in from the other 
room once more. In other words, while he is 
stuck in a nightmarish Groundhog Day 
situation, she remains blissfully unaware. 

It's a thrilling opening, even if it's hardly 
the first time loop in which we've been 
caught lately. But Antonio could hardly have 
known he would suddenly find himself part 
of a trend when production began on » 


ABOVE Pocket the kitchen 
knife and you'll be able to 
cut through your restraints, 
although you'll want to 

wait until the intruder is 
otherwise engaged, or 

you'll be caught in the act. 
LEFT It's tempting at the start 
of a new loop to run around 
every room in the apartment 
and pick up everything you 
can, though your time is 
better spent formulating a 
strategy in preparation for 
that first knock at the door, 
which causes a spike of 
nervous anticipation 

each time you hear it 


ABOVE Things can go 
violently wrong if you make 
the wrong choice. Some 
options we're presented 
with seem too horrifying 

to contemplate seriously. 
RIGHT It's too early to fully 
judge the quality of the 
performances, but on this 
evidence McAvoy and Ridley 
aren't just phoning it in. As 
for Dafoe, well, he certainly 
seems more engaged than 
he was in Beyond: Two Souls 


LEFT On our first couple of 
runs we roleplay rather than 
fill up our inventory. "The 
game never really tells you 
what to do," Antonio says; 
you'll learn plenty through 
trying different approaches. 
BELOW Choosing to lie on 
the bed will accelerate 
time if you don't want to 
wait around for Dafoe's 
character to show up 


TWELVE 
MINUTES 


Twelve Minutes. After finishing work on The 
Witness, he developed a version of the game 
which he submitted to IGF in 2016, earning 
an honourable mention in the Seumas 
McNally Grand Prize category. “It was to see 
if this game was worthwhile putting my 
effort in,” he says. “Then I started to work on 
it, and as it grew into something much, much 
deeper, that’s when I was like, OK, if I’m 
going to do this, I should go all the way in. 
Because I’m only doing this game once.” 
From the Overlook Hotel flooring 
outside the protagonist’s apartment to the 
Herrmannesque strings on the soundtrack, 
cinema’s influence on Antonio’s game is 
obvious, even before you get to the 
Hollywood talent involved. “With this cast, I 
think you’ll see how we’ve been able to bring 
these characters to life,” he says, admitting it 
was an unusual challenge to get McAvoy, 
Ridley and Dafoe “to figure out how to 
interpret having such a fragmented script.” 
That’s not Antonio being self-critical; rather, 
he’s referring to the need for the story to 
adapt to the many different actions the player 
may have taken. When we pick up a spoon, 
for example, Ridley’s character invites us to 
“go ahead and finish setting the table” And 
as we find out more about what’s going on, 
loop after loop, the dialogue trees expand 
accordingly. You could think of it as a 
narrative Roguelike, where knowledge persists 
between runs, and your upgrades are fresh 
insights and extra topics of conversation. 


There are lots of moving parts in this 
dense sandbox of choice and consequence, 
then, so it’s a surprise to learn that 
Annapurna’s involvement wasn’t to broaden 
the game’s scope, but rather to streamline it. 
Sure, it may have paid for quality actors and 
extensive motion-capture sessions — if the 
expressive animations feel slightly 
exaggerated, they work in the context of a 
theatrical three-hander where you can’t see 
the characters’ faces. But the publisher 
encouraged Antonio to remove extraneous 
elements. “There were more [interactive] 
items in the apartment,” he says, “but now 
there’s literally nothing in the apartment 
that is not relevant to the story. Everything 
you see will play a part.” 


We don’t have as much time as we’d like 
to test that notion to its fullest extent, but 
some of the possibilities leave us decidedly 
uneasy. In the medicine cabinet in the 
bathroom, we find tablets that McAvoy’s 
character remarks “pack a fucking punch”. 
There’s plenty of time for us to mix them ina 
mug of water and invite our wife to drink up, 
then, but why would we want to do that? 
“You'd be surprised at what some players 
try!" Antonio laughs. Perhaps we're reading 
too much into Ridley's casting; picking a side 
between her and a violent intruder played 
with such sinister relish by Dafoe is a 
no-brainer. But then he is accusing her of 


1» 


murder, and there are signs she knows more 
than she’s letting on. On our next attempt, 
then, we decide to wait it out — here, even 
inaction can sometimes yield useful clues. 
But we wriggle once too often while zip-tied, 
and this time we watch in horror as we’re 


“If I'm going to do this, | 
should go all the way in. I’m 
only doing this game once” 


choked to death. The next loop begins with 
McAvoy wheezing and clutching his throat. 
There are a few sharp intakes of breath 
from the other side of the screen, too, 
particularly as we peer through the slats of 
a closet (the view temporarily shifting to a 
firstperson perspective), waiting for the right 
moment to surprise Dafoe’s mysterious 
assailant. In truth, it feels a little awkward, to 
the point where we’re not sure if it’s possible 
to do it this way — clicking to emerge, we 
only succeed in alerting him as we slide the 
door open, even if on our second attempt we 
land a few stabs before we’re subdued. But if 
that 12-minute loop remains unbroken by the 
time we’re asked to relinquish control, we’re 
already considering alternative approaches to 
try next time. Can we call the ‘real’ cops with 
the phone we spot tucked inside a jacket 
pocket inside the closet? Is there a way to 
convince our wife to leave the apartment 
before dessert? Or could that chocolate 
pudding be the solution we’ve been looking 
for? Either way, we’re eager to find out. № 


Comic timing 
Consider for a moment 
the devastating 
psychological impact 
of having to relive 
such a traumatic 
incident over and over, 
and you could be 
forgiven for thinking 
Twelve Minutes is a 
bleak old time. Yet the 
trial-and-error nature 
of your attempts to 
break the cycle results 
in a natural tension 
and release, while the 
unsettling atmosphere 
is regularly punctured 
by moments of dark 
humour. At first, your 
wife is amused by your 
flustered attempts to 
explain the time loop: 
“Excited to have my 
mind blown,” Ridley 
snorts, as you produce 
a range of items, none 
of which quite seem 
to convince her. 
Meanwhile, some of 
the dialogue options 
are amusingly blunt. 
“How'd your father 
die?” McAvoy blurts 
out. “Wow, that’s a 
fun conversation,” 
Ridley deadpans. 
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Characters don't need to be on U 
an adventure to find trouble. ' 
Day-to-day tasks such as 

hunting, fishing and hauling™ 

wood — any task that takes а 

citizen beyond the walls of а 

their дога — has a risk attached 
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TOP LEFT The world outside 
your walls is dark and 
desaturated, only gaining 
colour when you light it with 
a scout's torch. “Wherever 
the light source ends, the 
colour ends,” Just says. 
ABOVE Just credits his time 
working with renowned 
Witcher character artist 
Pawet Mielniczuk as an 
influence on the design 

of Gord's creatures: “It 
needs more blood, more 
dirt and more spit on it.” 
RIGHT One of the structures 
on offer is a burial ground. 
Putting your dead to rest 
properly is a good idea — 
leaving bodies to rot will 
cause everyone in the village 
to take a hit to their Sanity 


TOP The ardaven is a Horror, a class 
of creature that Just compares to 
an NPC dishing out quests. Most 
NPCs, though, don’t infest your 
heroes with mosquitoes if they fail. 
ABOVE Covenant is inventing nasties 
as well as borrowing from folklore 


GORD 


or anyone who hasn’t brushed up on 

their Slavic history, a gord is a fortified 

settlement — the small town you'll build 
up and defend in the debut game from Polish 
studio Covenant. As we talk to director 
Stan Just, who worked at CD Projekt as a 
producer on The Witcher 3 before founding his 
own studio, this isn't the only unfamiliar term 
we encounter. Just describes the title as an 
“adventure strategy” his attempt to sum up 
Gord's very particular blend of genres. 

Within the bounds of your village, the game 
takes the form of a small-scale city builder. 
“Intimate” is the word Just uses — an entire 
gord can fit onto a single screen without 
troubling the mouse wheel, its population 
capped somewhere in the low 20s (the exact 
number is still being decided). There are 
roughly two dozen structures in total, built 
initially out of wood and reeds, then clay and 
iron as your little civilisation grows. 

To keep the resources flowing, though, 
you'll have to step outside those walls. And 
here, in the shadows, Gord shifts into 
something more akin to a zoomed-in RTS, or 
a top-down RPG with survival elements. 
Quests and NPCs await you out there in the 
murk, along with a variety of threats. Beasts 
roam their habitat of choice, acting as a 
defensive barrier between you and resources — 
if you want to set up a fishery, for example, 
you can expect to have to clear out the pool's 
resident boar first. There are monsters, too, 
many borrowed from Slavic mythology, such 
as the twin-tongued zagacz, a draconic take 
on the zmora sleep demon. 


Combat plays out automatically, your 
units' repertoire of attacks defined by how 
you've equipped them, and later expanding to 
include magical incantations. The outcome 
can be tipped in your enemies' favour by their 
surroundings; certain creatures will present 
more of a threat if you face them on ‘tainted’ 
ground, or in the rain. “Or, of course, you can 
just run away;" Just says. We can certainly see 
the appeal. With such a small population, 
losing a unit will put a noticeable dent in your 
gord, and even if they survive the encounter, 
there's always the matter of their mental 
health. Each unit has a Sanity meter, which 
gets eaten away by stressful situations — and 


Gord is absolutely packed with those: taking 

a wound, seeing a friend die, making the 
decision to loot a corpse, even just standing in 
the darkness without a light source to keep 
them safe. Failure to manage this can lead to a 
fate worse than death, Just suggests. When 
someone's HP hits zero, you have a chance to 
revive the victim, but bottom out their Sanity 
and they'll flee your control entirely. 

There's also the risk of Burdens, which Just 
describes as the ^psychological trauma and 
scars" that characters accumulate over the 
course of their lives — a process accelerated by 
brushes with the horrors of the world. He gives 
the example of a character gaining the Burden 
of aggressive outbursts, causing them to 
become unpredictable: *Sometimes it happens 
in the least desirable moment. They could kill 
your child, or do something horrible like that.” 

This is just one of the grim fates that can 
await your villagers. We see throats slit, skin 


This, unbelievably, is a happier 
incarnation of the game 
than originally conceived 


torn by clouds of mosquitoes, bones that twist 
and snap seemingly of their own accord. And 
this, unbelievably, is a happier incarnation of 
the game than originally conceived. Before he 
settled on “adventure strategy" Just’s original 
idea was “survival horror strategy" That was 
ditched early on, partly because it's hard to 
deliver scares from a zoomed out top-down 
perspective, and partly over concerns that 
players were discouraged from exploring. 

Consider the difference between horror and 
adventure stories, at their root. The former 
are often cautionary tales about the bad things 
that can happen when you stray too far from 
the safety of the campfire. Those bad things 
happen in adventure stories, too, but they're 
about knowing the dangers that lie beyond the 
boundaries of home, and going there (and, 
ideally, returning) in spite of them. Gord's city 
builder aims to give you plenty of incentive to 
keep the home fires burning, while its other 
systems encourage you to face whatever waits 
out there in the darkness. That's where the 
best adventures take place, after all. № 


Generation 


gap 
Your gord's residents 
gain experience as you 
play, but they also age. 
"Units that are older 
have more items, 
better stats, more 
experience points — 
but also, usually, more 
Burdens," Just says. 
"So the better they 
get, they're also riskier 
to actually use." It's a 
neat counterbalance 
to the old XCOM 
problem, where you 
can become over- 
reliant on a handful of 
untouchable warriors. 
And even if your 
favourite lives a 
blessed life, dodging 
the ill effects of the 
Burden system, they'll 
eventually die of 
natural causes - the 
average lifespan is 
about an hour, we're 
told. Luckily, the town 
can be repopulated by 
taking in strangers 
who come to your 
camp seeking shelter, 
freeing them from 
prisons in the 
wilderness, or the old- 
fashioned way, with 
special items handed 
down as heirlooms. 
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D 96 


Taking a trip that delights 
in the path not taken 


Developer/publisher 
Format 

Origin 

Release 


e’re in the sidecar of a motorbike, 

helping out a pair of ski-masked 

bank robbers by throwing their 
proceeds at the windscreen of a police car in 
pursuit. We’re lifting a set of car keys and the 
credit card of a petrol-station owner who 
earlier threatened to call the authorities on 
our teenage runaway. We’re playing a riff on 
’70s arcade game Tank on a makeshift laptop, 
offering feedback to the child prodigy in our 
passenger seat, who tweaks the game on the 
fly in line with each of our design 
suggestions. These are the kinds of anecdotes 
you can expect to bring home from a road 
trip across the fictional country of Petria — 
and better yet, not every traveller will have 
the same stories to tell. 

“At the end of the game, the average 
amount of things that people don’t see is 
about 40 to 50 per cent,” Yoan Fanise, 
creative director on Road 96 and co-founder 
and CEO of DigixArt, explains. The French 
studio, best known for its collaboration with 
Aardman Animations on 11-11: Memories 
Retold, has a headcount of just 15. “At the 
beginning, it was a bit scary,” Fanise says. 
“We’re going to produce all that, and people 
will see only half of it? As a small indie 
studio, we were like, ‘Is this crazy?’” 

The promise of the road not taken, 
though, is precisely what makes Road 96 


DigixArt 
PC, Switch 
France 
2021 


such an alluring prospect. Despite the title, 
there are considerably more than 96 routes 
through the game. The marketing promises 
148,268 — although, according to Fanise, even 
that doesn’t tell the full story. “For the trailer, 
we needed a number, but this number means 
almost nothing, because we have millions of 
possibilities.” Accounting for all the 
differences, great and small, Fanise reckons 
the potential number of experiences is 
“infinite”. It’s a bold claim, and one that we 
spend most of our conversation unpicking. 

Laid out flat, Road 96 consists of around 
60 vignettes that Fanise refers to as 
“bubbles” — brief encounters with thieves, 
police and programming prodigies. Each is 
built around a conversation and a single-use 
minigame, whether it’s a rudimentary 
shooting gallery or a game-within-a-game 
recreation of an arcade classic. The details of 
every bubble can be reworked, whether it’s a 
change in the scenery outside your window, 

a different song on the soundtrack, or 
something more substantial. “Maybe this 
character is not alive any more,” Fanise says, 
“so we have versions of the scene with or 
without them.” 

These bubbles are strung together 
randomly into short Roguelike-style runs, 
each representing a single character’s attempt 
to reach the Petrian border and escape the № 


Inside this gas station is 

a playable arcade cabinet. 
Depending on when you find it, 
the game on offer might change 
to reflect an earlier adventure 


or set up one to come 


Pulp Fiction's nonlinear 
storytelling was a reference 
point for Road 965 shuffled 
tales, Fanise says, hence 
this diner robbery homage 


ROAD 96 


country. These runs are presented as 
episodes, a deliberate attempt to “blur the 
lines between TV series and game,” Fanise 
says. “We are working on the main menu 
right now, and I want it to feel like a Netflix 
menu, so you have episode one, episode 
two... and then, when two people compare, 
they don’t have the same thing.” You might 
realise that the contents of your pilot episode 
were totally different — and one of these 
shows apparently got cancelled at episode 
six, while the other ran all the way to 15. 

These differences aren’t pure mischief 
(though there’s more than a hint of that in 
Fanise’s voice as he explains) but dependent 
on the player’s actions. A run can end ina 
successful border crossing or in a character’s 
premature death, and Road 96 wants to make 
sure you’ve seen and done enough before you 
reach its finale. The ending is intended to pay 
off the choices of all your characters along 
the way, though Fanise admits this is 
something the team are still working on. 
Early playtests left people confused about the 
role they’d played, and the aim is to convey a 
‘butterfly effect’ that can affect everything 
from a character living or dying all the way to 
a profound political shift. 

On which note, we should probably talk 
about why you’re fleeing Petria in the first 
place. The exact nature of the country’s strife 
isn’t entirely clear from our short time on its 
roads, but we get hints. Talk of a terrorist 
attack a decade earlier; over-aggressive 


policing that disproportionately targets 
border crossers; posters of an incumbent 
president whose platform seems to be ‘more 
of the same’ We note that our surroundings 
look an awful lot like the US, something 
Fanise primarily attributes to this being 
iconic road movie scenery — the landscape 
that comes to mind when you think of road 
trips — but the parallels are certainly there. 
Fanise made his name working on games 
that pull from real-world history. Before 
11-11 and the founding of DigixArt, he was 
the director on Ubisoft’s Valiant Hearts, 
another WWI game. Road 96 is in one sense 
a detour, then, being set in a fictional 
country and an alternate-history version of 
1996. “My initial idea,” he says, “was, what 
if we take the worst of capitalism and 
communism and all the political systems in 
the world, and we put them together? I didn’t 


“Sometimes when people play 
they say, ‘Whoah, come on, 
this is maybe over the top’” 


want to point the finger at any one system, 
I wanted to blend them.” 


DigixArt isn’t shying away from 
reality, though, especially when it comes to 
the question of crossing the Petrian border. 
“This is the part of me saying, ‘OK, we have 
to be truthful’ Even if it’s sometimes very 
violent — sometimes when people play and 
get to the crossing, they say, ‘Whoah, come 
on, this is maybe over the top.” We don’t 
experience one of these scenes in our demo, 
but it’s easy to imagine what Fanise might be 
referring to. “Sometimes I would like to add a 
notification: ‘No, this is real’. I know it’s 
really sad, it’s really harsh, but this is what 
happens for real. Even in Europe — people are 
wanting to go to the UK or to France from 
Syria. This is happening very close to us.” 

Overall, though, Fanise is keen to keep 
things optimistic. Over the course of the 
game you have the opportunity to bring 
about change through your characters’ 


TOP Depending on how you 
exit a scene, you might be 
riding shotgun, in the back 
seat, or at the wheel, but 
this isn’t a driving game. 
ABOVE Zoe here is one of 
the seven ‘VIP’ characters 
whose stories will be 
threaded through your run. 
RIGHT In our demo, we meet 
Alex on the road. You can 
expect to encounter each 
character multiple times 


actions and dialogue choices. “I like this idea 
that small people can have a big impact. 
Maybe it’s utopian, I don’t know.” You can 


push for revolution, or encourage others to 
vote for the opposition in the upcoming 
election, “or you can say, ‘I don’t care, I just 
want to flee this country because it’s 
messed-up?” All options are equally valid, 
as far as Fanise is concerned. 

Or you can simply choose not to engage at 
all. At the start of each run, the game asks 
the player questions: Why do you watch films? 
What kind of traveller are you? What would you 
do if — heaven forbid — you disagreed with 
your country's government? “If people say, 


*Oh, I don't give a shit about politics? then 
we can give them fewer of those sequences." 
In that case, the bubbles the game serves up 
will be weighted towards more individual 
character stories instead. 

We're starting to understand why players 
will only see around half of what Road 96 has 
to offer. This is just one example of the ways 
you can walk — or indeed drive or 
hitchhike — your own path. The actual 
numbers, whether they're in the thousands 
or millions or beyond, are largely irrelevant. 
What's important is that DigixArt has set 
out to make a road-trip game where the 
journey truly feels like your own. ІШ 


Stereo types 


A big part of Road 96's 
unveiling has been 
tied up in its 
soundtrack, with a 
new contributor 
revealed on social 
media every fortnight. 
Taken as a whole it's 
an eclectic selection, 
stretching from French 
folk-pop to Swedish 
synthwave. "| went a 
bit crazy on that 
aspect," Fanise admits. 
"And | know my 
producer, sometimes 
she hates me for that." 
There's a single artist 
assigned to each of the 
game's cast. Survive, 
best known for its 
Stranger Things score, 
is lending its ominous 
synths to creepy taxi 
driver Jarod, while the 
mournful tale of 
young game dev Alex 
is accompanied by the 
"minimalist acoustic 
guitar" of Daniel 
Gadd, who Fanise 
discovered from his 
soundtrack to the 
Spanish movie The 

Girl From The Song. 


Developer/ 


publisher SoapyMan 
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105, PC 

Origin Kazakhstan 
Release TBA 


THE DRIVER SYNDICATE 


The long-dormant Driver series gets an old-school indie tribute 


a safety instruction — to please keep your 
arms and legs inside the vehicle at all 
times — and made it a mantra. While the Driver 
games eventually enabled players to take to the 

streets on foot, this homage plants a thumb 
firmly on your car’s key fob and locks all the 
doors with you inside. There'll be no shooting 
or hacking here — you've only your wheel and 
two pedals to assist in escaping the authorities. 
As Thief successor Gloomwood has already 
shown, there's a kind of reverse-punk to be 
found in nostalgia with the rose tint turned off. 
Rewards await those who reject genre best 
practice, eschew the comforts of modernisation 
and commit wholly to their ancient inspiration, 


T he Driver Syndicate's developer has taken 


There's a kind of reverse-punk 
to be found in nostalgia with 
the rose tint turned off 


sharp edges and all. So it is with The Driver 
Syndicate, which rewinds the clock to the year 
2000, and Driver 2's PlayStation release. 

Nobody knows that game's code better than 
Ilya Shurumov, or SoapyMan — the primary 
force behind last year's Redriver 2, a fan project 
that ported its parent game to the PC for the 
first time. Working on the mod gave Shurumov 
an understanding of Driver's physics engine, 
traffic AI, rubberbanding and the way muscle 
cars behave when thrown through the air, all of 
which has informed The Driver Syndicate. He 
does point out, however, that none of Driver's 
Ubisoft-owned code is used directly in his own 
game — merely a couple of sound files. 

“I decided to put the cherry on top — crash 
and skidding sounds from Driver,” he explains. 
“T didn't plan the game to be paid [for] at first, 
but if it goes on the market, this content has to 
be removed for sure” 

Screeching tyres or no, The Driver Syndicate 
plays uncannily like its namesake. Where later 
entries in the series tended to feel softer, dulled 


by focus testing, SoapyMan has restored the 
terror of urban driving as Reflections originally 
imagined it — less like driving a car than 
steering a runaway train off the tracks. 


The deceptively simple act of wrestling 
your vehicle around 90-degree streets occupies 
all of your attention, and demands hazard 
perception beyond the requirements of any 
driving standards agency. Other road users 
swerve, change lanes, cut across junctions and, 
if they have flashing blue lights, ram into your 
flanks. As in jujutsu, besting a pursuer is often 
a matter of using their own momentum against 
them. Shurumov likes the aggressive cop AI for 
the pressure it introduces to a chase — lighting 
a fire beneath the player's bumper and pushing 
them into dangerous evasive manoeuvres. 

Evidently, SoapyMan has located a sweet 
spot right at the edge of control. There's a 
noticeable loss of steering at the highest 
speeds that wasn't present even in Driver 2's 
driving model, and the second of the game's 
two currently playable missions attaches a 
trailer to your ride, which whips alarmingly 
back and forth as the police close in. This is 
MudRunner in fast-forward, and every bit as 
challenging as the premise suggests. 

Unfortunately, the free February build of The 
Driver Syndicate features some unintentional 
loss of control, too. Playing with both a wired 
Xbox One controller and wireless Xbox 360 
pad, we experience input issues which push 
our car off course and fire the brake button at 
random intervals — both major problems in a 
game that asks for precision at all times. 

Yet despite its origins as an amateur project 
Shurumov developed in his spare time, The 
Driver Syndicate is built to an impressive 
standard, and deserving of the payment for 
which he still seems unsure whether to ask. 
Modders in the Driver Madness community, 
meanwhile, have built cities and cars to apply 
to Shurumov's subtle physics. Whether or 
not its creator ever truly commits to finishing 
it, this tribute has real momentum. № 


Car horns 


The Driver Syndicate 
has a bombastic 
theme courtesy of 
Allister Brimble, the 
composer who gave 
the first two Driver 
games memorably 
bouncy soundtracks 
on PlayStation. 
“Allister brought it to 
life," Shurumov says. 
The collaboration was 
the result of a 
community 
crowdfunding effort, 
and Brimble has 
kindly allowed the 
developer to use his 
remastered versions 
of the original two 
OSTs. Shurumov, for 
his part, designed the 
cover art for both 
albums, which vou 
can find on Brimble's 
Bandcamp page. It's 
worth noting that 
Driver on PC had an 
entirely different 
soundtrack, which 
played straight off the 
CD and was made up 
of licensed funk and 
soul music dating 
back to the "7065. 
Which particular 
accompaniment you 
prefer depends 
chiefly, we suspect, 
on which of the two 
you grew up with. 


ABOVE According to recent 
patch notes, cops now check 
your lights are turned on 
while night driving, and give 
chase if they're suspicious. 
RIGHT Fire hydrants are both 
physics hazard and potential 
aid, pushing you upward, 
even over low walls. 

BELOW Collisions come with 
a wince-inducing crunch — а 
reminder that any car on 
these roads can be totalled 


TOP An uneven beachfront 
makes for a turbulent ride, 
and the opportunity to tempt 
a pursuer into the deep. 
ABOVE Early builds mimicked 
the chunky textures of the 
PS1 era, but a new art style 
offers a cleaner look in line 
with the sharp and exacting 
mission challenges 
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Developer 
Bunnyhug Games 
Publisher Coatsink 
Format PC, Xbox 
One, Xbox Series 
Origin UK, Canada 
Release 2021 


This world might look 
cuddly, but it's not easy 

to render. Hardware 
improvements over the 

past decade have gradually 
made voxel art more 
accessible — is there a blocky 
renaissance on the horizon? 


A8 


MOONGLOW BAY 


Bunnyhug's debut pulls you in hook, line and sinker 


he waters of Moonglow Bay teem with 

life: a fortune’s worth, in fact, for any 

competent fisherman. But the people here 
do not fish. Suspicion, grief and the good old- 
fashioned ravages of time are working together 
to smother this quaint Canadian hamlet. But 
it’s never too late to get better — not as long as 
one person still cares. 

When hunting for the core of their fishing 
game, Bunnyhug founders Lu Nascimento and 
Zach Soares found it by stripping back. The 
most successful prototype was the simplest: a 
brisk back-and-forth loop of fishing on the sea 
and cooking on the shore. “People sat down and 
played this thing for like 15 minutes. They were 


super-happy doing just that,” Soares says. 
“And I was like: cool! Anything we add to this 
is just extra flavour.” 

From Stardew Valley to Spiritfarer, fishing 
has become a staple feature of ‘cosy’ games in 
the past few years, albeit one that can feel like 
a fiddly afterthought. Moonglow Bay is angling 
towards something richer, a fine-tuned 
experience, intense but intuitive, with 
escalating difficulty and a range of rods and 
lures that allow for different playstyles. Over 
on the shore it’s a bit more Cooking Mama, all 
chop-chop minigames and gold stars for good 
performance, with a bulk-cooking option to 
keep things from getting repetitive. 


Fishing rods aren't just 
something to be used, 
broken and replaced — 
they're a long-term tool 
you need to get properly 
comfortable with, just 
like a sword in an RPG 


One thing you don't need 
to worry about is running 
a storefront: every meal 
you make is sold via this 
handy vending machine 


With a strong formula locked in, Soares and 
Nascimento started to think about incentives. 
Aside from sheer pleasure, what could they use 
to draw players back to the sea? One thing they 
were keen to avoid was the focus on personal 
gain that blights many life simulators. ^We 
wanted to make the game a little bit less 
capitalistic,” Nascimento says. Your overarching 
goal in Moonglow Bay is not to become a 


Your overarching goal is not 


to become a millionaire, but 
to reinvigorate the town 


millionaire, but to reinvigorate the soul and 
economy of the town. Selling a lot of dishes 
feels good, but real progress comes when you 
can sit two people down and get them to hash 
out their problems over a bowl of fish pie. 


Drama beneath the waves parallels the 
turmoil on shore. As you earn the trust and 
gratitude of the townspeople, they’ll help you 
gain access to new parts of the sea. Delicious 
and valuable hauls await, but so do other 
things — creatures altogether more difficult to 
deep fry. You need to confront these mythical 
monsters in order to beat the game. They aren’t 
bosses in the traditional sense, but compounded 
trauma and thorny psychological issues given 
thrashing, gnashing, physical form. 

It’s an intriguing tightrope for a game to 
walk: half sweet, half melancholy. Many slice- 


Moonglow Bay takes 
inspiration from several real- 
life coastal towns, including 
St John’s in Nova Scotia 

and Staithes in Yorkshire 


of-life games offer the fantasy of upending 
your life and starting afresh somewhere new. 
For your middle-aged fisherman’s wife, change 
doesn’t come by choice, but through 
unexpected grief — age and heartbreak forcing 
her to revaluate everything. “My father’s best 
friend lost his partner when he was 50,” Soares 
says. “And this was a partner he’d had since 
high school, so he was like... what now? He told 
me he wanted to re-explore his friendships and 
stuff. That holds so much worth to me. It’s not 
about jumping to the next person, it’s about 
strengthening what you have around you.” 

Such as your children, for instance. The 
protagonist’s grown-up daughter drives her 
into action at the start, and remains a helpful 
presence throughout, tagging in via an optional 
couch co-op feature. In the cooking sections, 
for example, she helps out at a separate station, 
creating an experience Bunnyhug describes as 
“Overcooked but relaxing.” Out on the water, she 
has her own boat to bump around in, or she can 
take the helm while you fish. And as the new 
town planner it’s she who most wants to see 
Moonglow Bay restored to its former glory. 

The town itself is a tribute to its makers’ 
intertwining interests, a voxelated wonder 
with a diverse population and an intriguing 
mythological history. It’s also a tribute to the 
rugged beauty of Canada’s east coast, 
particularly Nova Scotia, where handsome 
candy-coloured houses bunch together above 
the turbulent waters of the North Atlantic. 

“So many games are made in Canada, but so 
few are set there,” Nascimento says. Indeed, 
Moonglow Bay revels in the overlooked: small 
towns, small businesses, mothers, people of 
colour, people in mourning. It’s a celebration of 
little victories — and how, when you combine 
enough of them, they become a triumph. ІШ 
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Small fry 


Moonglow Bay has a 
five-act structure: five 
chapters, five biomes, 
five bosses. In return 
for completing 
missions and generally 
making yourself 
useful, the 
townspeople will give 
you equipment and 
upgrades for your 
ship. The boat acts as 
a metaphor for the 
widowed heroine 
slowly gathering her 
strength, as over the 
course of the game 
the good ship Two 
Cats evolves from a 
dinghy into a robust 
floating home. The 
town also undergoes 
a glow up. As its 
centenary (and 
bankruptcy) 
approaches, 
Moonglow Bay is 
taking part in a civil 
beautification project, 
a sort of in-universe 
Canadian equivalent 
of Britain In Bloom. 
It's a last-ditch effort 
to prove its worth to 
the rest of the world. 
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Developer/ 
publisher Slow Bros 
Format PC, PS4, PS5, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Origin Germany 
Release TBA 


HAROLD HALIBUT 


The lite aquatic has never looked so good 


et’s get the obvious out of the way: Harold 

Halibut is a stylistic tour de force. This 

intimate narrative adventure features an 
astonishing stop-motion aesthetic with stylised 
puppets, doll’s-house-sized sets, props and 
costumes all created by hand. The team has 
spent the past decade bringing the project to 
life, 3D-scanning objects into the digital space 
and building their own mocap system to birth 
their kaleidoscopic cast of characters and the 
sunken intergalactic ark they call home. 

“We have around 40 characters all built in 
the real world,” game director Onat Hekimoglu 
explains. “The sets took up around 200 square 
metres of space. We used 200 kilograms of clay. 
We took about a million photos for the 3D 
scanning process. We actually broke the mirror 
in our DSLR just by taking photos. The sheer 
numbers were crazy.” Yet behind those numbers 
is something that feels unmistakably human. 
From what we’ve seen so far, Slow Bros has 
succeeded in creating a tactile experience that 
looks unerringly cinematic. Yet, for all of its 
visual verve, the studio insists the heart of 
Harold Halibut is its deeply personal narrative. 


The story centres on Harold’s attempt 
to resuscitate a city-sized spaceship called the 
Fedora, which was trapped under an alien ocean 
after fleeing Earth over two centuries ago. You 
will need to channel your inner puppet-master 
to guide the titular tinkerer — who is the lab 
assistant to the ship’s lead scientist, Jeanne 
Mareaux — as they attempt to convince the 
other inhabitants to shun indefinite isolation 
in pursuit of a future above sea level. 

After COVID lockdown, it’s not hard to 
relate to characters who are cemented in place. 
But while the story beats have become bizarrely 
prescient since being jotted down years ago, art 
director Ole Tillmann believes grounding them 
in a world literally born out of our own is the 
key to ensuring players forge connections with 
those stranded souls. “Whenever we’ve let 
people play the demo in the past, the constant 
feedback we get relates to how it’s a very 
specific, physical sensation to be a puppeteer 


and to be able to move these puppets around 
yourself,” he says. 

Placing the story front and centre took guts, 
though; Harold Halibut was conceived as a 
traditional point-and-click adventure that 
leaned more heavily on puzzles. Looking back, 
Hekimoglu suggests that early devotion to 
conventional mechanics was a misstep. “All of 
these puzzles broke the immersion,” he says. 
“For the kind of story we wanted to tell, we 
wanted to have a different and a much more 
fluid flow of experiencing this world and these 
characters.” The current iteration of the game 
is more seamless than its predecessors, to the 
point where Hekimoglu suggests some players 
don’t notice the transition between cutscenes 
and action. “Every time we thought about 


“The sets took up around 200 


square metres of space. We 
used 200 kilograms of clay” 


adding a puzzle, it just felt like something we 
had to do. It was a relief to get rid of them.” 

This is a fairly linear game, but you will be 
pushed to engage with the world in meaningful 
ways, forging friendships with other residents 
or getting hands-on with the machinery that 
makes the Fedora tick. “Your curiosity will be 
rewarded with extra emotional engagement and 
character backstory,” writer Danny Salfield 
Wadeson says. “Everything feeds back into the 
core narrative, but you’ll get a deeper level of 
understanding if you go to that extra effort.” 

Making sense of this yarn has involved 
experimentation, with some story tweaks 
coming as a result of feedback from voice 
performers who have grown attached to their 
characters. Salfield Wadeson believes the result 
is distinctively personal. “All I hope for the 
story is that people give it a chance and allow 
themselves to be transported in there,” he says. 
“ТП be curious to see how people respond. I 
just hope people go into it with an open mind. 
If they do, they'll be pleasantly surprised.” BM 


Sea of 
solitude 


The clay cast at the 
core of Harold Halibut 
is split into two 
unofficial factions: 
those who want to 
escape the Fedora, 
and those content to 
live out their days in 
isolation. It's a 
premise that feels 
uncomfortably 
relevant, and we're 
told players will need 
to form meaningful 
connections to bridge 
that philosophical 
divide while also 
contending with 
mysterious "external 
forces" that come into 
play. "You have 
professor Jeanne 
Mareaux who's 
spearheading leaving, 
a bit like how you 
have some people 
now in the pandemic 
bursting to get back 
out into the real 
world," Salfield 
Wadeson explains. 
"Whereas some 
people have gone, 
'You know what, l've 
been living in this 
little cocoon, and 
maybe escaping is 
more trouble than it's 
worth.'" Perhaps we'll 
all find post-COVID 
catharsis in the deep. 


TOP Harold Halibut began life 
in 2012 as a conversation 
about the team's love of 


stop-motion animation 

and narrative-led games. 
ABOVE Everything you see 
in-game has been created 
using classic sculpting and 
modelmaking techniques. 
CENTRE LEFT The spaceship 
Fedora crash-landed in an 
alien ocean over 50 years 
ago, so it's all many of its 
residents have ever known. 
LEFT The dev team have 
teased that a fateful 
encounter will plunge Harold 
into a world that nobody 
could have guessed existed 
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Developer/ 
publisher Dietzribi 
Format PC 

Origin Israel 
Release 2021 


TOODEE AND TOPDEE 


This puzzle-plattormer puts everything into perspective 


of the little blue creature’s jump clearly 

doomed before their feet leave the 
ground. It’s the kind of missed jump we know 
from a million restarts in platformers past. 
But this time, it’s not the result of misjudged 


Т oodee takes a leap of faith, the trajectory 


timing or poor reaction times. Toodee’s hop 
into the abyss is all part of the plan. 

At the tap of a button, time freezes and 
the perspective shifts, revealing Toodee to be 
exactly what their name suggests: a flat sprite. 
The hills and clouds of our former backdrop 
are now underfoot, a mosaic on the tiled floor 
we shuffle across as Topdee, a green creature 
only glimpsed from above but wrapped in 
what appears to be a zipped-up hoodie. From 
this overhead view, platforms are transformed 
into shoulder-high walls or, in a few cases, 
moveable blocks. Topdee pushes one of these 
beneath the feet of our apparently doomed 
leaper, we switch perspective once more, time 
unfreezes — and Toodee lands safely. 

This is a magic trick better suited to a 
GIF than the written word, its possibilities 
immediately obvious in motion, but think of 
the first time you saw a seemingly flat world 
rotate in Fez and you’re most of the way there. 
The difference here is that you’re jumping 
between two characters trapped on either side 
of the dimensional divide. Toodee and Topdee 
exist in different games — a 2D platformer 
and an isometric block-pushing puzzler that 
just happen to coexist on the same screen. 


It’s no surprise, then, that Toodee And 
Topdee’s origins lie in a 2018 Ludum Dare 
game jam with the prompt ‘combine two 
incompatible genres’ “This was the fifth or 
sixth jam game that we made,” programmer 
and artist Gonen Gutholtz says — and, even a 
few jams later, the one that attracted the most 
praise. “It was pretty obvious to us that we 
were going to expand on that at some point — 
that it could work really well as a full game.” 
Gutholtz quit his job as a software engineer 
to pursue game development full time, in 
partnership with his brother Ori, responsible 


for “music and everything sound design- 
related”. After attempting another project that 
it soon became clear was too ambitious for 
their debut, the brothers returned to their old 
jam game. “We were pretty naive and thought 
it would take a month. We said, ‘The jam 
version took us three days, it had eight levels; 
to make 50 levels, a month will be more than 
enough’ And two years later, here we are.” 

In that time, the game has expanded 
considerably. The build we play offers a 
selection of stages picked from the first four 
chapters to show off their mechanical twists. 
We encounter enemies that exist on both 
planes, switching their pursuit with the 
perspective jump. There are plugholes that 
leak water only when two-dimensional gravity 
is acting on them; portal blocks that can be 
positioned to launch Toodee across wide gaps; 
а beaked doppelganger named 'Tookee; after 
the Hebrew word for parrot, who imitates the 
movements of both characters. An unseen 
fifth chapter introduces scrolling stages. 

These are all familiar puzzle mechanics, 
but they ensure the balance of challenge shifts 


The hills of our former 
backdrop are now underfoot, 
a mosaic on the tiled floor 


constantly. In some stages, it’s just a case of 
puzzling out the solution; in others, it’s about 
having the reflexes needed to execute your 
plan. (For anyone who struggles with the 
latter part, there’s a Celeste-inspired selection 
of tweakable difficulty settings, including one 
that lets you slow the game speed in 25 per 
cent increments.) At its heart, though, Toodee 
And Topdee is all about that one central trick 
of perspective. It’s an idea simple enough for 
the Gutholtz brothers to polish into playable 
form in 72 hours, but complex enough to hold 
their attention for three years. And after a 
couple of hours with the game, we can 
confirm: the magic hasn’t worn off yet. № 
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Sibling rivalry 
The game can be 
played in co-op, with 
one player controlling 
Toodee and the other 
Topdee. But with 
puzzles designed 
around moving one 
character and then 
the other, you'll 
essentially be taking 
turns at the controls — 
a slightly formalised 
version of the way the 
Gutholtz brothers 
played through 
singleplayer games 
such as Celeste on a 
shared TV in their old 
apartment, "where 
one of us watches 
while the other one is 
playing, and then one 
of us rage quits and 
the other one takes 
over", There are 
settings to decide 
whether only the 
active player can 
switch perspective, 
handing over to their 
partner, or whether 
both players can wrest 
control at any time, 
an option Gutholtz 
describes as "chaotic". 
But then what game 
isn't, when played 
with a sibling? 


TOP The player-parroting Tookee is 
the final mechanical twist in our 
demo, but Gutholtz hints at a major 
shake-up in the fifth and final world. 
ABOVE The underlying story is a 
creation myth, in which the god 
Aleph forms eight worlds 


TOP LEFT Naturally, boss 
fights present the strictest 
tests to your reflexes. 
ABOVE Down-arrow blocks 
can be moved freely when 
you're controlling Topdee, 
but switch perspective and 
they'll be answerable to 
gravity, something you can 
use to your advantage. 
RIGHT Enemies chase the 
character that is currently 
active, which can make 
them your unlikely allies 

in solving puzzles 
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Developer/ 
publisher 
Anomaly Games 
Format PC 
Origin Germany 
Release 2021 


THE FERMI PARADOX 


Strategy on an intergalactic scale 
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he paradox from which this takes its name 

asks the question: “Where are all the 

aliens?” In the 1950s, physicist Enrico 
Fermi suggested a contradiction between the 
number of stars and probable Earth-like worlds 
in the universe, and the lack of evidence of any 
intelligent, spacefaring civilisations other than 
our own. However, in Anomaly Games’ choice- 
driven narrative game, you’re given the 
opportunity to prove Fermi wrong and bring 
distant civilisations together — even if doing so 
results in their destruction. It’s essentially a 
strategy game on a vast scale, where the 
consequences of decisions echo through aeons. 

The developer describes your role in The 

Fermi Paradox as a “galactic gardener”. Your job 


It’s strategy on a vast scale, 
where the consequences of 
decisions echo through aeons 


is to shepherd organic life from its single-celled 
beginnings to becoming sufficiently 
technologically advanced to develop space 
travel. You can guide ten species at once; they 
include a variety of colourfully designed aliens 
and, closer to home, fleshy bipedal creatures 
called humans. True to Fermi’s paradox, you 
may, through the decisions you make, ensure 
these species never meet and live in blissful 
ignorance of each other. Or you can force them 
into contact, which can result in a harmonious 
interstellar relationship if things go well — or 
war, colonisation and extinction if they don’t. 
It sounds like a lot to oversee, but a 
minimalist, text-based interface keeps things 
manageable. As time passes in the universe, 
you gather a resource called ‘synthesis’ that can 
be used to make decisions in random events. 
These appear as brief, interactive stories, 
whose outcomes can dramatically affect your 
civilisation. If a rebellion breaks out on a planet, 
dealing with it peacefully will limit casualties, 
but cost a lot of synthesis. If you don’t have 


enough, you might have no choice but to 
instigate a planet-wide war, which can have a 
devastating domino effect on your civilisation. 


An early build gives us a sense of how 
distant civilisations can impact each other, and 
how choices in the game are interconnected. 
On Earth, things are looking bad: political 
unrest, overpopulation and a desperate climate 
crisis grip the planet. Meanwhile, an advanced 
alien race called the Prun has mastered 
interstellar travel. We send members of it on a 
mission to Earth, to make contact and find a 
new home. These two civilisations are on a 
collision course, but how they'll interact is 
unclear, determined by random events and the 
choices you make along the way. 

On Earth, we're given the opportunity to 
turn things around and develop new ways of 
living to save the planet — but we don't have 
enough synthesis to access them. We can only 
watch in horror as the climate disaster spirals 
out of control and the sea levels rise. When the 
Prun finally arrive in our galaxy, humanity is 
extinct, and the sunken ruins of our cities are 
the only evidence we ever existed. For us, it's a 
tragedy. But for the Prun it means they can 
settle on our former homeworld without any 
conflict, and the planet soon becomes a 
lucrative mining colony, eventually growing 
into a fledgling civilisation of its own. 

This is just one of countless possible 
interactions. Earth could have weathered the 
climate storm and become a progressive 
utopia, and the Prun arriving would have had 
a different outcome. And when you consider 
that you'll be guiding up to ten species, the 
breadth and scope of the game become 
excitingly clear. Keeping a civilisation alive and 
prosperous is something you'll find yourself 
doing, but it's just as entertaining to make bad 
choices on purpose and watch chaos unfold. 
You never feel like you're being punished for 
doing the ‘wrong’ thing in The Fermi Paradox, 
which makes for dynamic storytelling — 
however your galactic garden grows. № 


Punk's not 
dead 


Despite featuring war, 
conquest, natural 
disasters, famine, 
climate collapse and 
all manner of 
harrowing 
apocalypses, The 
Fermi Paradox also 
has a sense of 
humour. This is most 
evident when dealing 
with the human 
species. Random 
events often 
reference our own 
history, such as the 
moment when we're 
told a new kind of 
music called 'punk' 
has emerged. We're 
given several options 
to decide how this 
provocative new 
artform will affect 
our species. Does it 
lead to a sudden 

rise to youthful 
rebellion, but 
eventually fade away 
into irrelevance? Or 
does it impact Earth 
so fundamentally that 
it becomes a new way 
of life for our species, 
and The Sex Pistols 
blast from every 
radio on the planet? 


ABOVE Cataclysmic events 
can mean the end for one 
species, but a fresh start for 
another. It's all part of the 
game’s cruel cycle of life. 
RIGHT Random events are 
brought to life by colourful, 
evocative hand-drawn 
scenes that have the feel of 
vintage science-fiction art. 
BELOW Advances in science 
can help a civilisation 

grow, spiritually and 
technologically, but it's just 
as likely to spell its doom 


Climate Collapse 


Maru Empires 


Odo Administrations 


TOP Choices made in the early 
stages of a civilisation's 
growth can affect it 
thousands of years later. 
ABOVE Guiding the human 
civilisation, you can rewrite 
our own planet's history — 
either to correct mistakes, 

or make even worse ones 
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TURBO OVERKILL 


Developer/publisher Trigger Happy Interactive 
Format PC Origin New Zealand Release TBA 


RATCHET & CLANK: RIFT APART 


Developer/publisher SIE (Insomniac Games) Format PS5 Origin US Release June 11 


As the rush of retro shooters continues, having a hook beyond 
‘remember this?’ becomes vital. Enter Turbo Overkill, and its 
chainsaw-legged hero. Everything from the title to the 
soundtrack drips with nostalgia, but there's an undeniable 
appeal to lethally knee-sliding through a row of enemies. 


SUPER MAGBOT 


Developer Astral Pixel Publisher Team 17 
Format PC Origin Catalonia Release 2021 


We're not sure we fully buy into the rapturous praise for Rift Apart's looks, though it certainly seems a potent showcase for 
PS5's capabilities. The titular portals, in particular, bring some much-needed sexiness to SSD load times - this generation's big 
selling point — though we've yet to get a sense of why they're more mechanically interesting than your standard grappling 
hook. With much of the recent demo spent talking about the DualSense features, it seems the proof of this one is going to be 
in the playing — something we hoped to have been able to report back on by now. The verdict will have to wait a little longer. 


SAMURAI GUNN 2 


Developer Beau Blyth, Nelson Boles, Valentin Seiche, Doseone, Adam Robezzoli, Evan Hemsley, 
YellowAfterlife Publisher Scrambler Format PC, Switch Origin US Release 2022 


Magnets — how do they work? This 2D platformer strips out 
the genre's most fundamental verb and replaces it with a 
magnetic raygun that can be used to ping around stages. 
Its blasts, and the stages' magnetised blocks, are colour 
coded, letting you switch between attraction and repulsion. 


POV 


LET’S BUILD A ZOO 


Publisher No More Robots Developer Springloaded 
Format PC Origin Singapore Release Summer 
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Air-dashing its way into Early Access this summer, а full three years after ії was revealed, 

this sequel takes the original's party-game approach to bushido brawling and adds online 

multiplayer, а campaign that can be played solo or cooperatively with friends, and а beautifully 

illustrated in-game comic. The roster has been bolstered by two guest stars: a spelunker from Not, as we first suspected, a spin-off from the Matt Damon 

Spelunky 2 and Minit from, er, Minit. Could this be the indie answer to Super Smash Bros? movie but rather a charmingly old-school zoo management 
game, with the excellent hook of letting you freely crossbreed 
its 500 pixel-art species without any care for basic biology or 
genetics. Tired of tigers? Behold the majesty of the owlybara. 
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Heart Machine's elegant action- 
platformer redefines open-world traversal 


By Curis SCHILLING 


he Old City Wyrm is one of the biggest videogame 

bosses we’ve seen in quite some time. This behemoth 

is a Remnant, in the parlance of Solar Ash, but its name 

hardly does it justice. Imagine a cross between the 
serpentine Leviathans from the MCU and the 13th colossus, and 
you wouldn’t be too far away — but if anything, its size is more 
imposing than either. By comparison, player-character Rei is the 
equivalent of a gnat, scuttling up its fins as they trail through a 
sea of pillowy clouds. She heads towards a series of strange 
protrusions spread across the Wyrm’s body (which don’t look 
like weak spots so much as release valves) and strikes them one 
by one, scampering across its spine and down its tail, following a 
pulsating energy trail — nerve impulses, perhaps? — as she leaps 
from one bony plate to the next. Darting back up to its head, she 
hits the final pustulous growth, and the Wyrm bucks and 
writhes, parts of its exoskeleton dissolving to reveal a fresh set of 
boils to lance. Rei lands on a nearby patch of ground with feline 
agility and pushes off once more. Time for round two. > 


él 


Game director Chelsea 
Hash on the game’s 
SDF rendering: “We 
could make much 
larger worlds that fit 
with the super-smooth 
rendering style of the 
rest of the game” 


Game Solar Ash 

Developer Heart Machine 
Publisher Annapurna Interactive 
Format PC, PS4, PS5 

Release 2021 


The second part is a little trickier now 
the beast is aware it’s under attack. It banks 
and spins, raising one of those fins skyward 
as Rei takes hold and slides down onto its 
back, ready to repeat the trick. The classic 
videogame rule of three dictates that there’s 
more to come, but even so, it’s all over 
within minutes, as Rei drives one final 
needle into its head. This prompts a dazzling 
visual flourish as the camera zooms in, all 
colour instantly draining away as she pulls it 
out, unleashing a flash of pink and a vivid 
rush of manga-like motion lines as a burst of 
pure energy is released. 

Spectacular though it is, it’s not the boss 
or even the way you finish it off that stands 
out most. Rather, it’s Rei herself. A shadowy, 
masked figure sporting an all-in-one body 
suit, a translucent pink-purple cape and 
‘hair’ like a smoking ember, she looks 
slightly gawky and awkward when standing 
still. But in motion? That’s another story. If 
the Shadow Of The Colossus influence is 
obvious, the fight doesn’t feel like a 
desperate struggle at all; we begin to think 
how much better Wander might have fared 
had he been equipped with rollerblades and 
an air-dash. Perhaps Ueda missed a trick. 


After such a critically acclaimed and 
deeply personal debut in Hyper Light Drifter 
(its hero’s journey was a metaphor for 
creative director and studio founder 
Alx Preston’s own struggles with congenital 
heart disease), Heart Machine’s next game 
could so easily have succumbed to second 
album syndrome. Yet Preston had a firm idea 
of what he wanted the studio’s followup to 
be from a very early stage. “A year before we 
even started prototyping, I was drafting a 
pitch and creating a world and doing all 
these different things,’ he says. He knew it 
had to be 3D, having found himself “tapped 
out on pixel art, and beyond that just 2D in 
general. I wanted to build something that I 
could truly let players escape into.” 

There is some connective tissue between 
the two games. The colour palette for 
starters, with its magenta and cyan tones 
complemented by pastel shades, as you 
hurtle past pink-leaved trees and zip across 
platforms set against expansive peaches- 
and-cream skies. And Rei is similar to the 
Drifter in many ways: both are mysterious, № 
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THIS ISN’T A GAME WHERE YOU’LL WANT 
TO SLOW DOWN TOO OFTEN. “YEAH, 
WE’RE TELLING THE PLAYER: GO FAST” 


TOP “It's not quite open 
world,” Preston says. 
“We've tried to keep it 
pretty open, but navigable.” 
RIGHT Hash tells us: 
“We've invested in an 
action-puzzle system that 
works at large and small 
scale, and gives it a 
consistency where it's 

not piecing together a 
bunch of minigames.” 
BELOW A contextual 
grapple system allows Rei 
to zip up from ground level 
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masked nomads, sporting brightly coloured 
capes, and both share that same combination 
of vulnerability and poise. That conviction 
was reflected through the Drifter’s swift, 
precise actions during combat encounters; 
here, Rei’s particular set of skills affords her, 
and the player, the ability to express herself 
through movement. 

We're introduced to her as she skates up 
a flight of steps. As far as we can tell, there 
are no wheels on her heels, but she hurtles 
up them within a matter of seconds. Then 
she's somersaulting and dashing across an 
undulating, teal-coloured nimbus, through 
which buildings protrude; often broken, 
sometimes jutting out at strange angles. 
Accelerating up a slope, she latches onto a 
floating green grapple point, zipping across 
to a dark, gooey substance on a wall, which 
she grips easily as she clambers up and over 
the top. Here, a bulbous enemy awaits; as it 
strikes the ground, Rei leaps over the jagged 
shockwave before dispatching the creature in 
a handful of quick, dismissive slashes. Over 
an archipelago of floating platforms she 
runs, leaps and dashes, a hero in perpetual 
motion, always moving forward. 


Making Rei's movement joyful was 
Preston's main target from the very start, 
and it shows. “Traversal is the main 
component that we've focused on from early 
on, he says. “You know, between the 
different actions that Rei can take, the 
boosting mechanics that she has, and all the 
different motions and physical reactions to 
things — it feels good to flow through this 
world. And that's very intentional" Despite 
the scale of Solar Ash's environments and the 
freedom you have to explore, he hesitates 
before referring to it as an open-world game. 
^We're talking more about like an action- 
platformer style, because it cares about your 
jumps, it cares about the weight of the 
character. You know, how it feels to navigate 
things, and grind on rails, and so on” 

Many of these elements are familiar, from 
its playful approach to gravity, which nods 
towards a Nintendo classic (“the very stupid 
pitch early on was ‘Mario Galaxy meets 
Shadow Of The Colossus?" Preston laughs) to 
Gravity Rush's exhilarating movement. In the 
relative compactness of its open spaces, 
we're also reminded a little of another 


Annapurna property, The Pathless — yet your 
momentum here isn't nearly so easily 
arrested. Which isn't to say attaining such 
easy flow is quite as straightforward as 
Preston's making it look, but outside the odd 
interior setting where you can take a 
breather, this isn't a game where you'll want 
to slow down too often. After all, he says, 
“We have two different buttons for “о? (Or, 
if we're being pedantic, a button and a 
trigger) Game director Chelsea Hash 
interjects: *It's like ‘go’ and ‘go harder? 
Preston laughs. ^Yeah, we're telling the 
player: go fast” 

We observe that it feels like a game made 
for speedrunners, and ask whether it was 
a major consideration while creating the 
world — another to add to the increasing list 
of beautiful post-apocalypses. In fact, Hash 
says, it became particularly pertinent to the 
way the Remnant encounters were designed 
— “though we’re not cutting things because 
they’re not [designed] for speedrunners, or 
saying, ‘OK, this is for speedrunners, and 
this is for regular players’ I hope it’s fun for 
people that don’t necessarily bowl through 
games with that confidence. So it’s a love 
letter to speedrunners. You all have a 
speedrunner inside you!” 

Preston, meanwhile, expresses delight at 
the ways he’s seen the speedrunning 
community break his previous game during 
GDQ events and the like. “It’s more a matter 
of not quashing the cool things for them,” he 
says. “And anyone can pick up on what we’re 
trying to motivate you to do, which is to 
move quickly through [the world]. I think 
the best analogue is something like Mario. 
As a kid, I was essentially trying to speedrun 
through those things — the way that Mario 
moves is very engaging and compelling, and 
compels you to move quickly.” 

Invoking Nintendo’s mascot is a risky 
move for a developer making a platformer of 
any stripe, but the comparison isn't 
unwarranted, particularly for a game with a 
similar focus on making traversal enjoyable 
in its own right. It’s apparent in the way Rei 
moves, of course, but you can see it in the 
world design, which helps facilitate that 
sense of flow while affording leeway for a 
little creative expression along the way. 
Arrangements of platforms, trails of 
collectibles, floating grapple points, № 


SUNDIALOGUE 


A few areas invite you to 
slow down and take a 
breather — one interior in 
which there's a tiny 
waterfall beneath a large 
tree is particularly striking. 
Yet we also spot a couple 
of corpses lying nearby: 
Preston says Solar Ash 
won't be as oppressive or 
bleak as Hyper Light 
Drifter, but he adds that 
his games are always 
likely to carry a tinge of 
sadness. “Working through 
trauma is a core element 
of this story,” he says. 
Elsewhere, we see a hidey- 
hole in which Rei discovers 
rolled-up documents 
detailing a dangerous plan 
to set an explosive device, 
while the Remnant 
encounter leads to an 
exchange between Rei and 
a tall, ghostly figure. “It's 
another way to engage 
players,” he says. “Silence 
doesn’t have to be the 
Heart Machine MO. But 
yeah, we're not looking 

at walls of text — it's a 
novella, if anything. At the 
end of the day, we are still 
a game about traversal, 
about these giant bosses 
and these other core 
elements, and the story is 
there to link those things 
together and provide 
context and more 
emotional depth than 
we'd be able to with just 
straight platforming." 


Heart Machine creative 
director Alx Preston 
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ANGLE 
OF ATTACK 


It's often said that 

you can tell when a 
videogame camera is 
working well — it's when 
you don't notice it. We do 
notice this one is good, 
however, largely because 
as Ве! skates, dashes and 
leaps across the back of 
the giant Wyrm, we're 
reminded of certain boss 
fights where we spent 
too much time wrenching 
the right stick to frame 
the action better. “There's 
a lot of under-the-hood 
custom tech to make this 
happen,” Preston says. 
Camera positions have 
been carefully chosen 
and art-directed but the 
transitions have been 
made to look seamless, 
Hash adds. “There's just a 
big underlying value 
system we had the whole 
time, which is to use 
procedural and technical 
systems — not to auto- 
generate these 
experiences, but just to 
enhance our craftsmen,” 
she explains. “So we 

can have a very robust 
system running at all 
times, but then 
aesthetically, Alex can 
come in and say, ‘Oh, | 
want a stable horizon 
here’ or, ‘Go ahead and 
let that move with the 
character in a different 
spot'. And all of that 

has been handcrafted." 


Solar Ash game 
director Chelsea Hash 


grippable surfaces and enemy positions may 
suggest obvious routes to go down, but it's 
not too fussy about how you get there. 

And it's also like Mario in the sense that 
Rei's full moveset is in place from the start. 
“Sure, there are interesting things that 
[Mario] encounters in the world that change 
that context, but he doesn't really unlock 
new moves like Banjo Kazooie, or something 
like that, Preston elaborates. There will, 
however, be different suits that Rei finds 
that will be transformative in some way, 
though he's coy as to how (*it might not be 
exactly what you're thinking, perhaps"). But 
there are no stamina upgrades, for example 
(such a mechanic was considered and thrown 
out) and very few restrictions on Rei's 
abilities. *The only [thing], if you could even 
call it a limit, is we have a boost economy so 
that you time your boosts,” Hash says. 
“Otherwise, we're more interested in letting 
the player have more freedom than trying to 
constrain them when it comes to traversal,” 
Preston adds. 

That said, scattered across each biome 
you'll find Dregs, thick, oily masses which 
you need to purge in much the way you do 
the area’s boss — whose attention is aroused 
once you’ve dispelled enough of this horrible 
sludge. It’s not simply a matter of whacking 
the pins again, but doing so while those 
squiggles of energy are still pulsing away 
between them. That monochromatic finisher 
bears repeating, though Hash points out that 
the challenges you face in each area aren’t 
simply copv-pasted ог  procedurally 
generated, even if the game does have some 
procedurality, in both its systems and its 
animation. “Another thing I’d call out is just 
how intentionally handcrafted these 
experiences are," she says. “We don’t have a 
lot of low-grade repetition. We built 
something that was worth finding and worth 
seeing in each step, and it really has some of 
that indie blood of intentionality.” 

Preston grins. “Yeah, we’re not a collect- 
fest. It’s not Donkey Kong 64 or Assassin’s 
Creed. Sorry to disappoint you.” 

Despite that, there are some things to 
pick up: the globs of plasma that you 
find lining grind rails, or come across while 
skating across the surface of those clouds, 
for starters. These, Preston suggests, will be 
used to unlock “some fun things, visually № 


Rei's attack reach lets 
her make quick work of 
enemies. Ground combat 
is much easier than in 
Hyper Light Drifter, 
Preston admits. "But 
that's not the focus of 
the game, ultimately" 
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PEACE 
OFFERING 


One of Hyper Light 
Drifter's many strengths 
was its brooding synth 
score from Rich Vreeland, 
perhaps better known as 
Disasterpeace. His work 
here is a little lighter in 
tone, but still bears his 
signature style, while 
ramping up the drama of 
the Remnant encounter. 
Still, scoring a pseudo- 
open-world game with 
more freedom to explore 
must represent a different 
challenge to a more 
conventional adventure 
such as Drifter? “1 mean, 
the short answer is yes,” 
Preston says. “With Drifter, 
Rich and | worked closely, 
really directing that 
experience and going into 
every nook and cranny to 
build out the audio 
experience to match what 
was happening in the level 
design and the combat.” 
The sheer scale of the 
world and the procedural 
systems that Vreeland and 
audio designer Troupe 
Gammage have built have 
further complicated the 
process. “It's also just the 
raw technical components 
of it, and making things 
feel true within open 
spaces that are much more 
simple to do in a more 
guided experience,” 
Preston adds. Little wonder 
it's taken four years, really. 


and mechanically. [But I] can’t dig into it too 
much more.” 

But the most important currency is the 
Starseed Energy you gather from Dregs and 
Remnants, used ultimately to power a huge 
landmark in the centre of the world. From a 
vantage point at the edge of a skyscraper, it 
looks a long way away, but it still draws the 
eye — a towering spire above which we see 
an orb of light with two broken rings around 
it, only one of which is still spinning. 

There’s certainly nothing to get in the 
way of the view. A tiny circular health gauge 
in the top-left corner, for the rare occasions 
an enemy manages to land a strike as you flit 
around them, is barely noticeable. A 
similarly small counter in the top-right 
keeps track of your plasma tally, but 
otherwise the display is clutter-free. Your 
natural curiosity should lead you to the 
various Dregs and other points of interest 
without the need of any waypoint markers, 
though either way you’re unlikely to get as 
lost here as you could on occasion in Hyper 
Light Drifter. “We do have a ping system,” 
Preston says. “If you want some clear 
objectives, you can go to one of these 
specific places and get the data for it so that 
you can have waypoints for yourself on a 
ping.” By the same token, he’s hoping most 
players won’t really feel the need to use it 
too often, instead relying on architecture, 
sightlines and set-pieces to guide them 
naturally. “We have a lot of really great 
artists on the team. So it’s about trying to 
keep these places interesting and engaging, 
and, yeah, players should want to explore this 
stuff. So it’s a mix of both: more clear 
waypoints and just good level and art design.” 


Combining the grace of a gymnast 
with an athlete’s strength and agility, Rei 
makes navigating this fractured world look 
easy. But when Preston points out that Solar 
Ash has been in development for four years 
and counting, we’re reminded that a lot of 
effort goes into making something look 
effortless. While several colleagues who 
made Hyper Light Drifter remained after 
Heart Machine’s debut launched (including 
art lead Cosimo Galluzzi, animator Sean 
Ward and composer Rich ‘Disasterpeace’ 
Vreeland), there were gaps to plug and more 
roles to fill given the increased scope and 


ambition of the studio’s next game. “It’s 
been quite a path," Preston admits. “The 
game took some time to find itself, which is 
why it's been so deep in development, but 
also building the team and transitioning to 
3D and Unreal took a good amount of effort 
and expertise" 

Hash has been a key part of that, joining 
Heart Machine initially as a tech artist, 
before assuming the role of game director. 
“I joined in 2017,” she tells us. “I was putting 
together the adaptation of the aesthetics 
and art style into the 3D world, building a 
shader rendering environment, bringing 
in additional resources that sort of change 
the Unreal Engine — we weren't just using 
simplifications of what was delivered — and 
then building up the level design tools” In 
the early days, she says, it was about making 
people who’d become accustomed to 
working in 2D comfortable with realising 
their intentions in three dimensions. *Like, a 
big thing is the stacked worlds. The 
verticality is something that was not 
available out of the box,” she says. 

The biggest challenge for the team (which 
on any given day is around 20 strong, 
Preston says) has been winnowing down 
various ideas and systems to pinpoint and 
focus on the very best ones. It's a process 
that's involved a lot prototyping, Hash says. 
“When you put it against other open-world 
games, I feel like a lot of the larger studios 
have a lot of people making a lot of small 
things, whereas we made a lot of small 
explorations,” she says. “But then, as we've 
been shipping, we've been folding them on 
top of themselves to make a few core 
systems that we're really in love with — so 
transitioning from making small prototypes 
that feel good in isolation, watching them 
work in separation and then consolidating 
them into something accessible" 

The scope of the game has grown and 
shrunk several times during development, 
Preston says; settling on core systems that 
feel good and flow together has involved a 
lot of tough decisions on what to cut. 
“Killing your darlings!” he says. “I mean, 
yeah, you don’t want to throw everything 
and the kitchen sink in there. It’s that 
curation, that authorship that really matters, 
and especially for a project of this magnitude 
with a team of this size, you know, your № 


SETTLING ON CORE SYSTEMS THAT FEEL 
GOOD AND FLOW TOGETHER HAS INVOLVED A 
LOT OF TOUGH DECISIONS ON WHAT TO CUT 


TOP Chaining moves and 
grinding rails? In places, 
there are even hints of 
Tony Hawk in Solar Ash. 
LEFT Preston is keen to 
preserve the mystery, 

but teases that there's 
something beneath the 
clouds. “I guess we'll find 
out what that is,” he grins. 
ABOVE The world has been 
broken up into biomes 


"We don't have load 
screens," Hash says 
proudly. "We made a 
lot of choices to keep 
that Heart Machine 
rendering spirit 
while... [keeping] 
the footprint light" 


eyes can definitely be hungrier than what 
your guts can actually sustain.” Yet while in 
one sense he’d love to have “another 17 
artists”, he also likes the close-knit feeling of 
having a team of this size, where everyone 
feels they have a significant impact on the 
game. “We built the kind of tools that 
allowed the level designers to contribute to 
art. And the artists are contributing to 
gameplay as they make custom flow,” Hash 
adds. “I think having everybody have a slash 
next to their name so that they’re all 
pushing the experience forward is really 
special to watch? 

That sense of forward momentum is 
reflected in the game. We remark that we’ve 
not seen an open-world game with such a 
keen focus on traversal since Spider-Man; it’s 
no great surprise when Hash reveals the 
team has been using Houdini, the same tools 
with which Insomniac built the web- 
slinger’s world. “But instead of having as 
much of the proceduralism as they used, 
what we’re doing is to use it as a level editor, 
so the environment artists can create huge 
amounts of objects that can be sustainably 
updated throughout the entire development.” 

Finding efficient ways to progress is at 
the heart of Solar Ash’s creation, then, and so 
it is with the game itself. Which isn’t to say 
you'll always be looking towards your next 
major goal when Reis movement in 
combination with the world design makes it 
so inviting to simply explore. *Having these 
clear objectives and then layering on 
moments that are truly discoverable without 
being overtly tracked — that gives players of 
different energy levels and different 
motivations things to find,” Hash says, while 
Preston emphasises that the game’s relative 
compactness and crafted quests should 
ensure Solar Ash avoids ever descending into 
familiar open-world drudgery. 

By the same token, when a protagonist 
feels as good as Rei to control, there’s no 
need to skip anything. “Having the player be 
able to pursue their objectives at pace, 
moving across the level as quickly and 
expressively as this... there’s no horse in this 
game. Like, you are your own fast-travel 
system,” Hash says. “You are your own 
horse!” Preston adds. “That’s the box quote.” 
Sorry, Agro — it turns out we’re more than 
capable of taking down these colossi alone. № 
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POLI 


ING 
TICS 


From triple-A to two-person teams, 
the developers refusing to shy 
away from politics in their games 


By Jon BAILES 


WHEN GAMES WITH 
REAL-WORLD 
PARALLELS DON’T 
MAKE POLITICAL 


STATEMENTS, IT 
SEEMS FAIR TO 
ASK: WHY NOT? 


olitics is a dirty word. By now we're used to 
publishers distancing their games from any 
suggestion that they contain political commentary. 
We're also used to a vocal sect of players that 
uses ‘politics’ as a slur, thrown at games that dare to 
feature diverse characters or touch on the struggles of 
women and marginalised people. There are, of course, 
plenty of games that have us oppose dictatorships, fight 
in realworld conflicts or navigate a future where the 
extremes of consumer capitalism have been pushed to 
satirical heights. But few actually use the 'p' word. 
Fewer still take committed stances against social ills. 

With politics as it is today, not least 
feels inadequate. Alongside perennial issues such as 
environmental decline and growing inequality, we're 
approaching the sharp end of nationalist populism, the 
surveillance state, racist policing and a manufactured 
culture war. Indeed, the toxic conception of politics in 
games is a victim of this war, a means of repressing 
dissenting voices. These don't feel like times for placatory 
denials or oblique metaphors, so when it's claimed that 
games with real-world parallels don't make political 
statements, it seems fair to ask: why not? 

Clint Hocking, now at Ubisoft Toronto, is a rare 
triple-A exception among developers. Simply by owning 
its real-world relevance and naming modern fascism, 
Watch Dogs: Legion, which he directed, is explicitly 
political in a way that stands in stark contrast to its peers, 
including Ubisoft contemporaries Far Cry 5 and The 
Division 2. For Hocking, a research trip to London in 
April 2016 — a couple of months before the Brexit vote, 
around the time of the Panama Papers leak — clarified the 
worsening social situation. “Seeing protests outside 
Downing Street, visiting the Reform Club, meeting with 
cybersecurity experts in the bank of England, having 
unch with oligarchs-in-exile, and talking t 
ordinary Londoners made the breadth and complexity of 
the socioeconomic disparity in London — and the world — 
very apparent,” he says. "The huge political shifts that 
began in 2016 did not come out of nowhere — they are 
the consequence of trends of rising inequality in wealth, 
reedom, representation and power that have been 
drifting this way for decades.” To date, though, Legion is 
one of few major releases to tackle such issues directly. 

Of course, multinationals are rarely at the vanguard of 
political resistance. Perhaps we should look elsewhere for 
inspiration, to smaller developers such as Far Few Giants. 
The two-person firm, currently based in Belfast, has been 
creating topical interactive stories since 2017, releasing 
them via lich.io and Steam for free, or very little. In 2020 
it began releasing a series of short visual novels, The 
Sacrifices, placing players in the shoes of individuals who 
in some way resist a fascist British state. In The Outcast 
lovers, a couple find a young immigrant boy washed 
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PLAYING POLITICS 


ashore. The Night Fisherman depicts an encounter at sea 
between the titular character and an armed immigrant 
hunter. In The Change Architect, a remote-protest director 
makes tactical decisions in the face of aggressive 
policing. These are punchy, tense vignettes which pull 

on our senses of urgency and trepidation. 

For creative director Antony De Fault, the project was 
very much a reaction to current issues. "There's a whole 
side of my family who got rightwing radicalised during 
Brexit, to the point of calling Hitler 'admirable'," he says. 
"That was part of the inspiration for our first release, The 
Night Fisherman. That, and a specific tweet by Priti Patel 
which proudly, triumphantly declared, ‘We're ending free 
movement!’ Since then, we've been drawing directly from 
the sociopolitical climate. Things like drunk men yelling 
about immigrants at night on my street, but also specific 
inspirations like the photograph of dead infant Alan Kurdi 
washed up on a beach, which inspired The Outcast 
lovers, or like the buildup towards the failed coup attempt 
in the US, which inspired The Change Architect." 

Key to these productions are their brief development 
imes. During 2020, Far Few Giants released four short 
games and two ‘prologue’ demos for future projects, 
ending De Faults games an immediacy simply not 
available to a project as large as Legion. But there are 
benefits that come with scale: Hocking's work reaches a 
much wider audience, and Ubi's devs have the resources 
to present us with a whole richly imagined city of 
interlinked agents. Of course, we need political games 
being produced at either end of the spectrum — and in the 
vast middle ground between these two extremes. 

Commercial indie studio Vivid Foundry's forthcoming 
debut is Solace State, a perfect example of a third 
approach. Now deep into development, Solace State 
almost feels like the bridge that links legion and The 
Sacrifices - a game about hacking and activism in a 
surveillance st 
novel. It promises to explore complex connections 
between personal and political aims as its protagonist, 
Chloe, returns to a militarised city seeking her lost mentor, 
builds relationships, gathers information and makes 
choices that affect various factions in an unfolding class 
struggle. At the core of Solace State is a sense of 
marginalisation and the need to fight back. "As a mixed- 
race Asian-American woman, l'm often encouraged by 
many systems of authority to put my head down, to not 
be politically engaged," says studio director Tanya Kan. 
"But | refuse this. | want to understand my place of 
belonging in the world, and what civic responsibility 
could mean for improving society." 

Kan's academic background in political science and 
cinema studies has given her the tools to explore concepts 
of rights and freedoms within Solace State's dramatic 
frame, in a way that should connect with current social B 
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ate that comes in the form of a 3D visual 


NO SELL OUT 


Far Few Giants has found 
that it's not a problem to 
attract people to play its 
games — especially 
through Itch.io, which, De 
Fault says, genuinely cares 
about challenging and 
unique games. Yet with the 
very short games he’s 
created, it is difficult to 
generate sales revenue. 
“People have been willing 
to pay what they want, 
increasingly so as we 
release more games and 
people are returning for 
their second, third, fourth 
taste of our work, and 
begin to feel that we've 
earned a tip,” he says. 
“But this is very small 
compared to the actual 
costs we've incurred over 
the production time." With 
The Sacrifices, the studio 
tried crowdfunding to 
gather costs in advance, 
but it didn't work out, and 
so only three episodes of 
the planned seven were 
made. Perhaps it's no 
surprise, then, that two of 
De Fault's current projects, 
Imagined Leviathans and 
Ring Of Fire, are more 
substantial. Both have an 
early demo available, and 
maybe the final products 
will entice players to 

part with some cash. 
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FROM TOP Tanya Kan, 
executive producer 
and director, Vivid 
Foundry; Clint Hocking, 
creative director, 
Ubisoft Toronto; 
Antony De Fault, 
creative director, 

Far Few Giants 
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movements. “А lot of the game is about making choices 
within increasing divisions that are beyond the control of 
any one person or group,” Kan says. "But as we are 
working on this, racialised attacks have been increasing 
everywhere around the world. We are closely learning, 
for example, how addressing anti-Asian violence means 
that we also have to address anti-Black violence, and 
what we can learn from advocacy communities at the 
forefront of that intersectional work.” 


There’s a sense of common purpose that these three 
developers share, even as they approach it from very 
different directions. Kan hopes her game can start 
conversations. “Solace State is an allegory for what it can 
mean when a capitalist society no longer looks after the 
needs of the people”, she says, “and the challenges of 
trying to push for change. We want this game to give 
hope without oversimplifying the multi-layered challenges 
that marginalised activists can face.” Placing activism at 
the centre of the story should also highlight the role of 
direct action in change, and the diverse actors involved. 
"Solace State's focus on the activist perspective is very 
much because | am interested in seeing more 
representation in diverse individuals as frontline activists," 
Kan says. "Women, people of colour and young people 
are offen not recognised for their labour in activism, 
especially long-term advocacy work." 

De Fault explains that some of his creations aren't 
designed with audience impact in mind — they're more 
expressions of personal ideas and feelings. But with 
others he wants players to be troubled by the experience. 
"| want them to come away feeling like action must be 
taken. I'm not interested in making the player comfortable, 
coddled or soothed,” he says. Like Solace State, his 
games feature characters from diverse backgrounds. He 
feels it's important to bring stories of marginalisation to 
hose who are so often insulated from them. "My target 
audience is the straight, white, male player, and it's that 
person specifically who | think doesn’t need any more 
b 
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abying. They need a kick up the arse to do something. 
know | did, myself." 
Hocking might not expect such immediate responses, 
but he certainly wants to challenge players. "When it 
comes to the impact of themes, such as in narrative, 
character, world depiction or story," he says, "| can 
only hope that a game like Watch Dogs: Legion can 
increase players’ awareness of real-world politics to 
some small extent. | trust that most players can look at 
the game and see that we have made a fictional, 
dystopian extrapolation of real-world trends and decide 
for themselves how seriously to consider the warnings 
implied by those depictions." 

More important than story or setting for Hocking, 
however, is Legion's Play As Anyone feature, through 


which players can recruit absolutely any of London's 
inhabitants to their cause. This system “asks much more 
profound political questions,” he says. "For me, Play As 
Anyone questions the very premise of the ‘hero-on-the- 
box’. It undermines the idea that a hero is a chosen one, 
predestined for greatness or somehow entitled to it by 
birth, race, gender or age. It suggests that anyone can 
be a hero — or perhaps even that heroism as a concept 
is fatally flawed. Questioning whether fascism is wrong 
is — or should Бе - easy. Questioning whether the myths 
that underlie our entire culture are the right ones for the 
uture is much more difficult." Crucially, Hocking adds, 
“Play As Anyone was something that could only be 
expressed in a videogame." Giving every single member 
of the population an equal status through the game was 
how it expressed its theme. 

There's an important point here: games need to talk 
politics, but even that's not enough on its own. Many 
games prop up fascistic concepts of the privileged lone 
hero or undermine otherwise noble quests by prompting 
players into self-centred behaviour. These are ripe for 
unpicking, at a mechanical level. After all, subversive art 
can achieve as much through form as through story or 
characters — just look at the tortured abstractions of 
Picasso's unforgettable Guernica, or the estrangement 
effect of a Bertolt Brecht play. 

Or, indeed, at Solace State, which uses formal 
elements as a means of examining our relationship to 
political information and digital technology. Particularly 
striking is the game's camera, roaming around and into 
buildings, which dissect to reveal hidden scenes, 
characters and text overlaid on background surfaces. 
"The cutaway hack-like transitions in the game show 
Chloe's privilege in accessing hidden information with her 
innate abilities," Kan explains, "and allude to the idealism 
of open Internet spaces, but even her perspective may 
have preconceived bias. Our use of diegetic text mixed 
with comic visual influences, like speech bubbles in 3D 
space, plays on how politics in society do not exist in a 
vacuum but grow and change in an environment." 

De Fault is on the same wavelength, making games 
that play with our expectations of control. "In The Night 
Fisherman, we deliberately give the player only a very 
shallow illusion of choice," he says. "And most players 
quickly realise that they don't have true control over the 
way the game progresses. This is intentional: the narrative 
and meaning of the game are saying that both your 
character in the scene, and the player themselves in real 
life increasingly racist Britain, have no ability to change 
the course of the situation." The brevity of De Fault's 
games is also significant here. He feels he can deliver 
discomfort precisely by not absorbing players into a story 
or entertaining game mechanics for tens of hours. "There 
are limits to what you can ask people to engage with B 


“I WANT PEOPLE TO 
FEEL LIKE ACTION 
MUST BE TAKEN. VM 
NOT INTERESTED IN 


MAKING THE PLAYER 
COMFORTABLE 
OR SOOTHED" 


“THE SPACE FOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
DISCOURSE IS 

GETTING NARROWER 


AND THE STAKES 
ARE GETTING 
HIGHER” 


for that long”, he says. "Some topics are just too 
uncomfortable, too painful. But in ten minutes, we can get 
in, make а point you might balk at, then get out, without 
worrying about losing or boring the player.” 


As these developers, in their various ways, work to 
provoke players into questioning the current political reality, 
the question remains whether there are enough games of 
this sort to make a difference. Watch Dogs: legion is 


particularly notable, but even The Sacrifices and Solace 

State remain unusual within their respective industry tiers. 
We need more games like all of them. Fast. And that 

might be more unlikely than ever, precisely because of the 


politi 


ical conditions that make them so necessary. "We 
are living in a time of massive social division,” Hocking 


says. “People are becoming more polarised, and the 

loudest voices are becoming more extreme. While overt! 
g y 

poli 


audiences, they are just as likely to be perceived 
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ical themes may have a strong appeal for some 


negatively by others. The space for constructive discourse 
is getting narrower and the stakes are getting higher.” 

Kan and De Fault offer a little more cause for optimism. 
For Kan, the success of past titles with progressive themes 
points to a potential that could be followed up and 
expanded. "| would say that even big titles like Final 
Fantasy У! and Deus Ex show how much of an appetite 
there is for heartfelt political drama and sociological 
storytelling.” The more recent games she points to as 
continuing this tradition, though, have tended to be 
smaller productions. Revolution 1979: Black Friday 
follows the Iranian Revolution from the perspective of a 
photojournalist on the ground, while the Orwell games 
tackle — what else? — surveillance culture in a fictional 
state. Never Alone, also known as Kisima Innitchuna, 
blends the interactive retelling of a traditional lAupiag tale 
with documentary footage of the Alaskan indigenous 
people sharing their own stories. And the way that 
politics are woven deeply into Disco Elysium's storytelling, 
Kan says, “devastates us in the best way.” 

It seems that these kinds of games, at least, are set to 
increase, thanks to a new generation of lean, versatile 
independent studios. “As the barriers to entry fall away 
in both gaming as a hobby and game-making as a 
profession, both groups become more diverse and 
include more marginalised people,” De Fault says. “This 
means that more people with a vested, personal interest 
in sociopolitical issues are in both groups. People who 
have personal experience of injustice and who have a 


desire to have that recognised and acted upon." He's 
also buoyed by his own experiences as a secondary 
school teacher, dealing with the younger generation. 

"I've witnessed firsthand just how switched-on today's 


youth really are in terms of justice issues, and it's far 
beyond the level of even 20 years ago." 


PLAYING POLITICS 


If the next generation is to have the freedom to speak 
out, however, there are powerful regressive tendencies to 
overcome now. In that sense, Hocking is surely right to 
emphasise social division, narrowing opportunities and 
rising stakes — indeed, even as we uncover shoots of 
resistance, it's hard to ignore the hierarchy in videogame 
publishing itself. Whenever unrest and pressure build from 
below, it's no surprise that those in power remain invested 
in the status quo, as long as it's viable. Change surely 
rests here, not only on greater numbers of reactive small 
projects, but on pressuring those at the top to take more 
risks, subvert established genre templates, and clarify their 
political stances. If Watch Dogs: Legion, The Sacrifices 
and Solace State leave us with anything at all, it should 
be the tough but inescapable need to advance a 


collective, activist mentality. 

De Fault's talk of access brings us back finally to 
another key battleground, one that all our interviewees 
have touched on: diversity. Because, yes, politics is also 
about representation, and the voices that speak through 
games made in Europe and North America are still 
predominantly those of white, middle-class men. 


Certainly, many publishers are increasingly becoming 
more diversity-aware. Ubisoft Toronto boasts a range of 
inclusion initiatives, from sponsorship of diverse indie 
studios to work-experience stints and mixer events for 
Black game professionals. But at the same time, it 
shouldn't be forgotten that the studio was implicated in 
revelations about the company's sexual harassment culture 
last year, which among other things highlights that there's 
a long way to go before women and minorities aren't 
merely being included but have their fair share of power. 


$ 


"Marginalised voices have often been hegemonised 


through cultural erasure, discrimination and simply giving 
ess value and consideration to those voices," Kan says. 


"| also feel like a lot of the time we have to work 


multitudes of times harder just to reclaim our lost history 
because we've tried so hard to assimilate. It's critical to 
et our voices be our own." She's clear about what needs 
to happen: "Hire developers and creatives from diverse 
backgrounds. Allow developers Нот BIPOC and LGBTQ 
backgrounds to lead in projects with their own voices. 
Because even a team of developers can't necessarily 
have lived through every intersection, having cultural 
consultants as part of the development process is key. 

If we can do this on a very small budget, there's 
absolutely nothing stopping bigger studios." 

Hocking, De Fault and Kan represent different ways 
that gaming can challenge oppressive ideologies — but 
only when there is space to do it. One thing we can do 
to expand that space is insist that games are political, 
and that they should embrace that fact — progressively, 
radically, provocatively, collaboratively. If politics is a 
dirty word, let's get a little dirt on our hands. Ш 


UNEASY ALLIES 


As the rare example of an 
overtly political game with 
big publisher backing, Watch 
Dogs: Legion benefits in 
terms of development 
resources and audience 
reach. But it's not all 
positive. "With that reach 
there are also trade-offs," 
Hocking says. "The broader 
the audience, the wider the 
range of tastes, preferences 
and sensibilities you need 
to be able to appeal to. It's 
critical as creators that we 
deeply understand the 
political implications and 
statements being made by 
our games and our content 
so we can be confident we 
are addressing our themes 
responsibly and 
respectfully." With this in 
mind, it's understandable 
that indie developers with 
political intent may be wary 
of signing publishing 

deals — although neither 
Kan nor De Fault rule it out 
entirely. "We have had 
some lovely conversations 
with some very nice indie 
publishers," Kan says, "but 
| think at our stage in 
development, publishers 
are curious about how we 
will reach our target 
audience with our game." 
De Fault notes that there 
are small boutique 
publishers picking up 
political games, "usually as 
ports after the game has 
already been released on 
PC" — but, he says, "no 
large publisher funding a 
portfolio of truly uncensored 
political games exists." 
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From Atari 2600 to SNES and back 
again — nearly 40 years later 


By PAUL Drury 


COLLECTED WORKS 


avid Crane 15 а towering 
presence among videogame 
developers — and not only 
because he stands six feet 
five inches tall. He 
co-founded Activision in 
1979,  kickstarting the 
notion of thirdparty publishing on 
consoles, and across a long career has 
produced more than 9o games across two 
dozen platforms. His degree in electrical 
engineering and two years working at 
National Semiconductor proved a solid 
grounding for working with so many 
different technologies. 

“ТЕ was very helpful to know how the 
hardware worked when you came to write 
games for it, especially considering how 
limited it was,” Crane says. “I did take a 
television theory class as part of my 
degree and that was useful when I started 
work on the Atari 2600. That console 
can display one scanline. That's all. You 
set up that one line, display it, and before 
the TV comes round to paint the second 
scanline, you made changes to the 
hardware, so it's different to the first. 
You were literally painting the screen, 
one line at a time.” 

And what pictures Crane painted. He 
joined Atari in 1977, producing arcade- 
inspired titles such as Outlaw and Canyon 
Bomber for the company's 8bit console 
before leaving to form Activision where 
he would introduce the world to daring 
explorer Pitfall Harry and, later, pre- 
empt The Sims with Little Computer 
People. Along the way he dabbled in 
big-budget | movie licensing with 
Ghostbusters and ensured the early 
retirement of countless joysticks via The 
Activision Decathlon. 

As the '80s gave way to the 79085, 
Crane created a selection of games for 
Nintendo consoles, before moving into 
mobile game development. Early in 2021, 
together with brothers Garry and Dan 
Kitchen, he launched Audacity Games, a 
company dedicated to making new games 
for old consoles. The trio's first release, 
Atari 2600 title Circus Convoy, is 
available to purchase now from www. 
audacitygames.com. 
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Atari 2600 games weren't famed for variety or visual flair, and Pitfall! offered both, making it an easy sell, propelling it to sit 
behind only Pac-Man in terms of units shifted for the console. A sequel fared less well, thanks to its post-crash arrival in 1984 


"IN 1984, 
ACTIVISION WAS 
THE PREMIER 
DEVELOPER OF 
VIDEOGAMES 

IN THE WORLD" 


ACTIVISION 


PITFALL! 


РЇТЕАШ 


Developer/publisher Activision Format Atari 2600 Release 1982 


l’d been trying to put a little running man 
into a game for a long time — maybe a 
year and a half. Each time I finished a 
game, I brought the guy back out and 
tried to make a game from him. I sketched 
him, as an animator does, by putting my 
body into a position, sketching it, then 
moving. The challenge was trying to do 
this when you’re limited to а width of 
just eight pixels. I finally got him looking 
human and thought, ‘I’m going to put him 
into a game or die!” 

I drew my little running man on a 
scrap of paper and then thought, ‘OK, 
where’s he running?’ I drew two lines to 
make a path. Where would you find a 
path? In a jungle. Why is he running? I 
drew a scorpion and some rolling logs. It 
was literally ten minutes of sketching to 
create the game Pitfall!, followed by a 
thousand hours of programming. 

Raiders Of The Lost Ark had been in 
theatres the previous year, so that could 
have influenced the jungle setting, but I 
was definitely inspired by a cartoon from 
the '60s called Heckle And Jeckle. They 
were two talking magpies and the opening 


scene has them running across the open 
mouths of alligators, which snap shut. I 
thought I could do something that looked 
like an alligator, even in eight pixels. 

The game design process was very 
organic: you start with an idea, you 
implement it, and then you pick up 
your joystick and see how it looks. That’s 
how I like to work — I test every little 
thing as I put it in. Back then, no one 
read manuals — you just picked up the 
joystick and started playing. What I did in 
my games, including Pitfall!, was 
introduce the player to the skills they 
would need to play the rest of the game 
early. You start by learning how to jump 
over an opening, then climb down a 
ladder, then jump over an alligator. You 
let players learn the skills gradually. 

Pitfall! was the second-best-selling 
game on the Atari 2600 and it doesn’t 
bother me Pac-Man sold more, even 
though many people were disappointed 
[with Pac-Man], expecting the game to be 
more like the arcade original. Pitfall! was 
designed for the Atari 2600 and it used 
the hardware in the best way possible. 
Pac-Man was an arcade game built on 
$2,000 worth of hardware, and cramming 
that into a 2600 cartridge... I wouldn’t 
have taken on that task. I knew it 
wouldn’t turn out well. 


THE ACTIVISION 
DECATHLON 


Developer/publisher Activision Format Atari 2600 Release 1983 


The impetus was that the Olympics were 
coming to America the following year. Yes, 
the running man was back but he looked 
way better than he did as Pitfall Harry. I 
think he’s the most attractive sprite I’ve 
ever made. In Decathlon, I used both 8bit 
sprites and multiple colours. Look closely 
and you'll see the arms and legs are slightly 
different shades of pink, so you can tell 
which is the front limb and which is the 
back limb. That makes a difference. 

I knew that a full ten-event decathlon 
would be pretty cool but because the 
athlete uses both 8bit sprites, there's 
nothing left but three 1bit sprites to make 
the rest of the game. The scratch line you 
run up to, the pole vault, the discus — 
they’re all 1bit objects. It was really difficult 
to make a playfield! That was a challenge. 
Maybe I had in the back of my mind that if 
I couldn’t get everything in, I could drop it 
to a pentathlon. 

I wanted to make a game that challenged 
you physically, like a decathlon does. That’s 
where the ‘joystick killer’ algorithm came in. 
No one confronted me personally about 


Most people were expecting Activision's Ghostbusters to be a straight-up action game, but Crane's concept gave room for 
a bit of experimentation in how you played. The game's music and digitised speech still gets C64 owners misty-eyed today 


While Track & Field (AKA Hyper Olympic) was doing the 
business on the arcade circuit in 1983, Decathlon was 
getting joysticks waggling frenetically on home consoles 


them breaking their joystick playing the 
game, but I can’t speak for Activision 
customer service. I think people liked the 
physical nature Lof waggling the joystick]. 

There’s a bug in the pole vault. I’d 
finished the game and the cartridges were 
being produced. The week after, the Make A 
Wish Foundation had asked if a terminally 
ill child could visit Activision. He arrived 
with a camera crew and I was showing him 
Decathlon, which was the first time anyone 
outside Activision had seen it. He was 
playing the pole vault event while being 
interviewed on camera and he was 
distracted. He ended up pressing the button 
multiple times after planting the pole and 
the guy just kept going higher and higher 
until he flew off the screen. I’d forgotten to 
debounce the button! I’m watching this 
happen, trying to show no reaction to one 
of the worst bugs I’ve ever left in a game 
showing up — on camera. I went straight 
over to manufacturing and told them I had 
to fix this but I was told that it was too late. 
I’m not sure we ever revised the ROM. At 
least some, if not all, [cartridges] still have 
that bug. 


GHOSTBUSTERS 


Developer/publisher Activision Format Commodore 64 Release 1984 


In 1984, Activision was the premier 
developer of videogames in the world. 
Others might disagree, but I’m saying it. So 
when we took on the licence, Columbia 
Pictures were smart enough not to tell the 
experts what to do. I don’t think they 
actually had much hope for the franchise № 
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— it was a bunch of Saturday Night Live 
guys ad-libbing on screen. They had no idea 
it was going to become a cult hit. We had no 
direction or criticism from them. 

The movie was due for release very soon 
after we got the licence. We got the script 
and were asked if we wanted to make а 
game. Reading the script, you could see it 
might be funny and work out well... but if a 
movie bombs, the licence is worthless, so 
we almost passed on it. I liked it, though. Га 
been working on a game for about seven 
months called Car Wars. It had an in-game 
economy, so you earned coins and could buy 
things to put on your car, and I had a 
cityscape... I knew I could re-task what I 
had working to make Ghostbusters. 

I didn’t approach it from the perspective 


of, ‘How can I make a game of this licence?’ 


My approach was to make an original game 
that would be fun and stand up on its own, 
and then set it in the universe of the film, 
using the characters where I could. It was a 
good game, even if it hadn’t had the licence. 
Then we put all the fun stuff in there — the 
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HUMAN-LIKE BEINGS 
ACTUALLY FOUND LIVING 
INSIDE COMPUTERS 


TIE ммулы: FOR DIE MENT OCNKENTICF 


Everything about Little Computer People was different — 
even its packaging (above). The game was at its best 
when played from a floppy disk, allowing data to be 
saved easily — a factor that harmed the game in the UK, 
where the majority of C64 owners used cassette drives 


logo and the theme song — and that was 
very beneficial. 

Гуе been told getting past the 
Marshmallow Man is hard, but when 1 
design a game, it’s got to be challenging. If 
it’s not, it’s wasting your time. If you end up 
swearing at my games once or twice while 
you're playing them, I’m fine with that. 


LITTLE COMPUTER 
PEOPLE 


Developer/publisher Activision Format Commodore 64 Release 1985 


At Activision, as a rule, we didn’t take in 
game ideas from outside because everything 
in the lab was so secretive, but sometimes 
people would bring in products they wanted 
us to manufacture and publish. Little 
Computer People began as the digital 
equivalent of the Pet Rock [collectible toy]. 
A guy in LA called Rich Gold had this idea 
of doing a ‘Pet Person: Не got some money 
and some developers and started work, so 


the house was there, some of the tasks were 
there, but it was entirely non-interactive. It 
was like a fishbowl. And he wouldn’t 
change his idea. 

That project was so far over budget 
and over his head that he came to 
Activision and asked if we could take it 
over. I saw it and could see what it could 
become. It had to be interactive. I 
introduced the ability for the little guy to 
take commands from you, to write letters to 
you... I spent a full year of my time turning 
what was a nice screensaver into the 
predecessor of The Sims. 

When you do something new, you 
always have concerns about whether the 
public will get it, but this was an era when 
videogames were being defined. We were 
innovating every day. We were pushing the 
hardware as far as we could and trying to 
make something fun. That’s what drove the 
innovation. And having a little person on 
your computer you could interact with, I 
knew that would be great, and I never 
doubted others would think the same. I 
heard a story of a grandmother in the UK 
who bought two Commodore 64s, two 
monitors and two copies of the game, just 
so her grandchildren could play it when 
they came over. 

We had planned to put out lots of Little 
Computer People products. There was so 
much you could do. My first thought was 
instead of just having a house on a disk, 
make it an apartment complex. You could 
scroll around to different apartments and 
people could leave their apartment and visit 
yours and interact... but the game didn’t 
make money. We paid a lot for the concept 
and to cover the costs of the [original] 
developers. When Little Computer People 
hadn’t made Activision any money, you 
can’t say, “I want to make ten more of 
these!” It doesn’t work. 


A BOY AND HIS BLOB 


Developer/publisher Absolute Entertainment Format NES Release 1989 


I wanted to make a tool-using adventure 
game. That had been done on PC for a 
while. You would have a selection screen 
and choose the crossbow or sword and go 
off on your adventure. I liked that idea, but 
not that you had to leave the game to select 
a weapon — the storyline is suspended 


while you go off into your inventory at that 
point. So why not have a character that can 
be your inventory? 

I was inspired, again, by a cartoon I saw 
as a kid, called The Herculoids, which had 
two shape-changing blobs called Gloop and 
Gleep. They would change shape and help 
the heroes. It was a small step to introduce 
the jellybeans which would determine what 
shape the Blob would take. When you’re 
making a game on an 8bit system, one of the 
first things is to work out which sprites are 


"IF YOU END UP 
SWEARING AT MY 
GAMES WHILE 
YOU’RE PLAYING 
THEM, I’M FINE 
WITH THAT” 


recognisable. You might want a unicycle or 
an elephant, but can you draw that in eight 
bits? We’d have artists draw two dozen 
things and then go through their work and 
say, “OK, I can tell that’s a bird,” and then 
we'd design the game around what players 
could recognise. 

I was working with Garry [Kitchen] at 
the time and A Boy And His Blob was going 
to be Absolute Entertainment’s first 
Nintendo game, so we wanted it to be really 
good. That was the main reason we 
collaborated. We divided up the two planets 
in the game — I did Earth and Garry did 
Blobolonia, so that meant there was a lot 
less reason for us to butt heads. We'd 
worked together before and we knew what 
we could do — we were like two halves of 
one giant programmer. We had no creative 
differences. Collaboration had no 
downside... except he was in New Jersey and 
I was on the West Coast. This was the '80s 
and we were transmitting data on AOL at 
19.2K baud. Га set a transfer up when I went 
to bed and he’d get it in the morning. > 


VANILLA = UMBRELLA 


David Crane's A Boy And His Blob: Trouble On Blobolonia — to give the game its full title, which must be in the running for 
some kind of award for unwieldiness — was regarded fondly enough to spawn а Wii reimagining from WayForward in 2009 
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DAVID CRANE'S 
AMAZING TENNIS 


Developer/publisher Absolute Entertainment Format SNES Release 1992 


We had put out a tennis game while I was 
at Activision which Alan Miller wrote. I 
had played tournament tennis for decades 
and I used to play in doubles tournaments 
with Alan. I never had any drive to make a 
tennis game until I saw the Super 
Nintendo. It was a great console with lots 
of capabilities and I figured out how to 
make a parallax scrolling system [for it]. 
The game has 22 different parallax planes 
that could move independently. I took a 
video camera out to a tennis court and set 
it up six feet high — the eye level of a 
tennis player. I shot some footage and 
realised I could give a 3D experience in a 
console which doesn’t really do 3D. 

I had been lamenting that I hadn’t been 
playing enough tennis due to all this 
videogame stuff, so I enrolled at an expert 
tennis class being run by the local junior 
college, Cafiada College. It was one of the 
best tennis schools around. I got to play 
with their team and became a supporter. I 
wanted to include a tournament mode in 
Amazing Tennis which had АТ players, so I 
took snapshots of the entire team, which I 
sent to the artists and animators, with their 
stats. Most of the players in the game are 
from that team. Those are real guys! 

It is easier to play the game from the 
foreground court than the background 
court, but I have no regrets choosing the 
perspective I used. In real tennis, you have 
wind and sun, so each side of the court has 
its advantages and disadvantages. That’s 
why you switch sides after every two 
games! So in Amazing Tennis, you play in 
the foreground and the background. And I 
love the controls in the game. Your shot is 
affected by where you position your player, 
but you can also hold the pad in a direction 
and press a button and adjust your shot. 
You think the guy is going to go down the 
line because of where he positioned himself 
but then he goes crosscourt. I had some 
fabulous games with Garry! 

As for having my name on the box, it 
had been a founding principle at Activision 
to give credit to the designers. A book has 
the title and the author on the cover, and by 
the time I was doing Amazing Tennis, my 


COLLECTED WORKS 


Audacity's games are aimed at collectors, so Circus Convoy includes a full-colour manual, just like the old days. Unlike the old 
days, however, the game also features a QR code feature, which allows players to upload their scores to Audacity's servers 


name was recognisable, so it was nice to 
think my name might help to sell the game. 
And it was an amazing game — I was happy 
to have my name on it. 


CIRCUS CONVOY 


Developer/publisher Audacity Games Format Atari 2600 Release 2021 


All of us involved in Audacity Games, 
Garry and Dan Kitchen and myself, want to 
support the retrogaming players. We go to 
the retro shows, give talks, and at every 
show people would come up to us and say, 
“Td kill to have a new game made by you. 
We’d love it!” Every time we said, “Yeah, 
that could be fun” Finally we decided we’d 
do it, but we'd do it right. 

We started three years ago in our spare 
time, creating a company, creating the 
hardware technology — I mean, we had to 
make a new cartridge because no one has 
an injection-moulding tool for that any 
more. We had to make a new ROM board. 
And then there were the software tools. 
You can't use Photoshop to create sprites 


for the 2600! We spent years getting all 
this ready and we didn't tell a soul. 

We knew if Circus Convoy was to be our 
‘comeback game; it had to be really good. 
We worked on it for a long time and put a 
lot of effort into making it fun. I was 
primarily doing the programming and 
Garry the pixel art. It really came together. 
I'm probably a better coder now than I was 
back then and I think the giraffe sprite 
Garry created is the most attractive sprite 
ever made for the 2600. 

The game could absolutely be made in 
1983. The ROM is larger than the ones we 
used to use back then but that's because 
it's the smallest one we could buy these 
days. We had the space, so we filled it, and 
it would have been an expensive cartridge 
to produce back in the '80s, but it would 
absolutely be possible - there's no 
hardware acceleration or anything like that. 
We wanted to make a game that could be 
compared to any game ever made for the 
2600. We set out to make the top five 
[Atari 2600] games, and we have had a lot 
of people telling us Circus Convoy is 
number one already. № 
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NECROBARISTA 


Visual and novel: the story behind a 
bittersweet and distinctively Australian brew 


By Curis SCHILLING 


Format 105, PC 
Developer Route 59 
Publisher Coconut Island Games, Route 59 
Origin Australia 
Release 2020 


he Terminal is the kind of coffee house 
we can imagine ourselves frequenting. 
Or at least we could were it not 
occupying a liminal space between life 
and death. Here, the recently deceased get to 
spend one last day among the living as they 
come to terms with their departure from this 
world. It's a place that grapples with the 
concept of time as a currency, whose patrons 


gamble in the h 
whose owner h 
needs to be ca 


ope of extending their stay, and 
as accrued a temporal debt that 


led in. Which feels particularly 


apropos when it comes to Necrobarista, a game 
that was approaching its own development 
terminus when its time was suddenly extended. 


Per its announcement trailer, the original plan 
was to launch in October 2017. It wasn't until 
July 2020 that it was finally released. 


In a way, that's no great surprise, since 
developer Route 59 Games had grand aims for 
its debut from the start. A visual novel would 
seem to be a smart, efficient way to get started 
with game design; tools such as Twine offer a 
relatively fast and costeffective way of creating 
textbased games. But director Kevin Chen and 
colleagues Ngoc Vu (lead artist} and Joe Liu 
3D artist) had other ideas: the plan when 
development started, Chen says, was to make 
"the next-gen visual novel". What did they mean 
by that? "Most visual novels are a lot more novel 
and a lot less visual," he elaborates. "Or they 


+ 


use visuals to complement and accent the 
narrative. But visual storytelling is a whole craft 
in itself, right? Like film, comics, manga, 
anime — the way a composition is framed, the 


way that character expressions tell the story. 
One thing | always said early on is that | think 
we would have succeeded if you were able to 
turn the text off for Necrobarista and still kind of 
get the gist of what's happening.” 

Admittedly, we haven't tested that theory - 
nor would we particularly want to when faced 
with a game written so thoughtfully. But as we 
id in our review in E350, Necrobarista often 
o a playerguided film than a 


sa 


+ 


feels more akin 


visual novel, with more care and attention paid 
to the way conversations — and, for that matter, 
dialogue-free establishing and interstitial shots — 
are framed than we normally see in the genre. 
(If there’s another visual novel which credits a 
director of photography - hats off to Brent 
Arnold — we can't recall it.) The player is given 


4, 


a rare degree of control over the way scenes 


Unlike some other games about death, Necrobarista doesn't 
sentimentalise its subject, and feels more truthful as a result 


are paced, each click of the mouse effectively 
turning us into director and editor all at once. 
How fitting, then, that after the game's original 
prototype, Little Moon, won an award for Best 
Narrative at Melbourne's Freeplay Independent 
Games Festival, Route 59 was able to secure 
funding from Film Victoria's production fund to 
develop the game further. 


“GAMES SET IN 
URBAN AUSTRALIA 
THAT ARE VERY 
DISTINCTLY 
AUSTRALIAN ARE 
EXTREMELY RARE" 


The motivation behind making a visual novel 
with such a keen focus on visuals wasn't simply 
about wanting to stand out from the crowd; as 
Chen notes with a wry smile, "There are much 
cheaper ways we could have done that." Vu, liu 


and he were all fans of narrativeled games and, 
selt-admittediv flushed with the confidence of 
youth, believed they could push the boundaries 
of genre. That became particularly evident when 
Kotaku published an article based on an 
interview with Chen, headlined 'Undead Cafe 
Game Necrobarista Was Made Out Of 
Frustration With The State Of Anime'. "When that 
came out, | was like, ‘Oh, crap," Chen admits. 
"But that's how things were. | guess you could 
call it cockiness, but also a bit of frustration." 
There was a desire, too, to represent 
Australia — and not the version we've become 
accustomed to seeing in videogames. "There 
have been attempts at representing different 


parts of Australian wildlife, some more successful 
than others — like Paperbark, for example, is 
wonderful," lead writer Damon Reece tells us 
(later, we'll play Paper House's short but sweet 
adventure about a hungry wombat and find 
ourselves agreeing with them]. "But, you know, 
games set in urban Australia are extremely rare. 
And games set in urban Australia that are very 
distinctly Australian are even rarer,” they say. 


That's apparent in the prototypes of the 
game Route 59 supplies us with to try out. Even 
in the early stages, its presentation — cinematic 
in the true sense of the word, as opposed to the 
synonym for ‘expensively good-looking’ it has 
become in some quarters — stands out. Likewise, 
its focus on micro-narratives adjacent to the main 
story, in which you're able to click on items and 
other characters for amusing background detail. 
Though rough-hewn, there's plenty of evidence 
of the team’s talent for visual storytelling. Yet 
between the publication of that Kotaku interview 
and the original release date, Chen and 
company realised they were stuck: the central 
narrative wasn't quite working. Three years into 
production of the game, the studio realised it 
needed someone to look at it with fresh eyes. 
Enter Reece, who came on board to give the 
story a "soft reboot". The coffee-house setting 


n 


was in place, as was the central cast: 
owner Maddy, her mentor Chay, young 
engineer Ashley, and troubled patron Kishan. 
As, for that matter, was Australian folk hero Ned 
Kelly, here reinvented as The Terminal's gentle- 
natured enforcer. “Coming in, | knew pretty 
roughly what | wanted to do with it,” Reece 
says, though they say the process was anything 
but ordinary. Their arrival at this relatively late 
stage meant the schedule was tight: Reece's 
words would be “given a going over by an 
editor and then put straight into the game,” they 
say. And it took a little while for them to adapt: 
if you've played the game, you may note that 
the early chapters have more narration than the 
later ones. “I felt like overusing narration in such 
a visual medium would be such a waste of its 


new 


potential. That was something | grew into as | 
was going through,” Reece says. 

Their script was written very differently from 
a standard videogame; rather, it was more like 
a play, with plenty of stage directions. "As an 
example, there's an early scene where Kishan 


orders a horrible, horrible drink. And the way № 
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that text is laid out on screen is actually how it's 
laid out on the page,” they say. "| wanted to 
require as little back and forth as possible, not 
because | don't want to talk to people, but just 
because it makes everyone's jobs easier if they're 
not having to constantly ask me, like, What was 
your intention here?’” Their script, then, was more 
than just dialogue; Reece would suggest 
everything from individual facial expressions to 
ideas for camera shots. Not that every idea was 
used; some compromises had to be made, 
particularly with regard to a planned scene near 
the end. “When Kishan and Ned return to the 
café, | originally wanted to have them arriving in 
a Datsun sports car, Back To The Future style, with 
the flaming tyre tracks,” Reece laughs. “But that 
was not in budget.” 

Even if their recommendations weren't 
ultimately used, Reece's extra direction proved 
helpful. "It gives a really solid idea of my intention 
for what's happening with the narrative." And, for 
that matter, the characterisation. Developing 
Necrobarista's conflicted protagonist in particular 
proved cathartic for its lead writer. "| came into 
Necrobarista relatively messed up from a different 
gig, which went pretty poorly for complex 
reasons,” they say. “And | was like, ‘What would 
it be like to write a game with a character who is 
traumatised but does not want to engage with 
i" While many of Maddy's qualities make her 
a likeable lead — and her problems a relatable 
one - she's anything but a conventional 
videogame hero. After all, she's effectively 
condemned her mentor to an enforced limbo, 
long after he's accepted it's his time to pass on. 
"She's committed quite a ghastly crime against 
her friend, right? Like, Chay is only sticking 
around because she's kind of forcing him to," 
Reece says. "So | was fascinated in the dynamic 
of, OK, here's your main character — she's fun 
and she's snarky, she's got this amazing character 
design, she's really cool. You know, she's like the 
millennial dream. But also, she has done a 
horrible thing. She feels terribly guilty about it. 

But she's too close to it to properly process it." 


That might make Necrobarista sound 
awtully heavy going. Yet for a game that is, at 
heart, all about the struggle to process the 
emotions surrounding death, it's often laugh-out 
loud funny, boasting a streak of mordant wit that 
Reece says is quintessentially Australian: “Yeah, 
it's the gallows humour, but also the stoicism, | 
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Kevin Chen 


Director, Necrobarista 


The Terminal is 
effectively a 
character in itself. 
Was it mainly a 
pragmatic choice to keep to one location? 
Absolutely. Budget was the primary concern — 
we knew we couldn't have ten different 
locations. That being said, The Terminal did 
end up quite large and there are quite a lot o 
separate scenes, some of which will be seen i 
upcoming DLC, that expand the location aspec 
quite a bit. In terms of characterisation, we se 
out to make the most Melbourne-y game 
possible, and | think cafés are an embodimen 
of that kind of hipster laneway culture. So it was 
very important to us to ensure that the Termina 
had a lot of individuality — that it was small 
enough to fit in our budget, but also large 
enough that players wouldn't get bored staring 
at the same thing for three or four hours. 


= 
LE 


Having the player pick keywords to unlock 
side stories was a divisive decision. Can you 
tell us more about the thinking behind that? 
Yeah, that is one of the more controversial 
design choices in the game, and righily so. For 
me, in a way, the keywords are almost more 
important than the side stories. And the choice 
of having the keywords obscured... the 
obscuring part isn’t the important part, the 
important part is that each keyword has this line 
attached to it. In early builds, when you clicked 
on a keyword, you were able to add it to your 
wallet. We only changed it — so that you 
collected them at the end — after a bunch of 
playtesting. Partially, it's because we don't want 
to distract players with this weird mini-game 
while they're reading the main story. But the 
'fogginess' to that selection also ties in with the 
big reveal at the end. With that context, it 
makes the memory system a bit better. But 
obviously players aren't aware of that until 

they finish the game. 


think." It's economical, too, we note — granted, 
the fact that you're not reading static screens of 
text helps with the pacing, but the script is 
relatively lean by genre standards. "The one thing 
that was really important to me coming into the 
project was to not write it like a traditional visual 
novel. And l've played a good number of 
200,000-word behemoths, and those are fine. 
But | would hate to have someone look at my 
work and think, Wow, that was translated really 
faithfully from the original Japanese,” they laugh. 
Why? "Because that sort of work tends to have a 
very specific feel to it, and I'm very glad to have 


had the opportunity to write something very 
faithful to what | know that reflects my 
surroundings and the surroundings of my friends." 

One side-effect of that, however, was that 
certain references and cultural nuances were 
misunderstood by some critics, despite the wry 
footnotes for many of the game's culturally specific 
terms and fantastical conceits. (And not just critics: 
in a Medium blog addressing the Americanisation 
of popular culture, Reece notes that a reference to 
an Australian postcode caused one player to 
mistakenly think the game was set 1,000 years in 
the future.) "People missing the subtlety in it is 
kind of a bummer,” they sigh. "But | would much 
rather have that than have this invisible Netflix 
executive hanging over my shoulder, being all, 
‘You need to make this for the Americans!" 

Indeed, Reece says towards the end of the 
script, they had Bennett Foddy's description of 
masocore climbing game Getting Over It (‘I 
created this game for a certain kind of person. 

To hurt them’) at the forefront of their minds. Yet it 
hardly seems designed to upset or provoke; 
instead, its refreshing frankness about its subject 
matter makes it feel more honest than some of its 
peers. And its coda ensures that things conclude 
on a hopeful note. "To be very clear, | think 
there's a lot of conversation to be had about the 
responsibility of particularly narrative designers in 
preparing people for difficult topics and then 
providing that aftercare — which is the entire point 
of the epilogue,” they elaborate. “Everything's not 
OK now, but it's going to be. Like, | want to hurt 
people, but | don't want to hurt people." 

The response suggests the opposite. Several 
players have messaged to say the game has 
helped them come to terms with grief, even if 
Reece admits, "| didn't intentionally go in writing 
it as a hashtag-death-positive game." And with 
one story expansion released since launch and 
more on the way, it's clear it's found an audience 
beyond the traditional visual-novel niche. "In 
retrospect, you know, | can safely say that anime 
is OK," Chen says, provoking a roar of laughter 
from Reece. "But I'm glad that we did this thing. 
I'm not going to say that we changed the 
andscape forever or everything, but | think it did 
show to a few people that more things are 
possible inside the genre." Necrobarista's success 
is a testament to Route 59's adventurousness, and 
underlines a lesson its story makes clear. None of 
us knows how long we have until it's our time to 
visit The Terminal, so why not live boldly? № 


ТЕФАТ AS 
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© Concept art of Maddy and 
Chay for Necrobarista's 2017 
PAX West demo. Several 
elements from the finished 
game were in place — not least 
the illicit activities in the 
basement — but the story was 
later given a major overhaul. 
© A small sample of the game's 
extensive storyboarding, 
detailing camera positions and 
movements for a single scene. 
© Storyboard concepts 
featuring Maddy and Kishan. 
Q Early concept sketches for 
Maddy dating back to 2017. The 
glasses remain, but her outfit is 
otherwise strikingly different. 
© Maddy's finished design, 
which came together in 2018. 
"She was fun to write, because 
obviously | poured a lot of 
myself into her," Reece says 
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THE GAME 
KITCHEN 


How a small group of friends 
brought beautiful nightmares to life 
with their blood, sweat and tears 


By Nia O’ DONOGHUE 


ack in March, an unusual unboxing video 
was uploaded to YouTube. It showed 
developers from The Game Kitchen rooting 
through mysterious packages that had 
arrived at their various homes. Inside, they 
discovered framed plaques congratulating them on 
Blasphemous, the Seville-based studio's second 
game, selling its millionth copy. With some 
emotional reactions, the video is a touching 
celebration of an impressive milestone — but the 
journey fo that million was anything but easy. 

CEO and producer Mauricio Garcia started 
programming aged six. He remembers using a 
microcomputer his parents bought him. After 
school, Garcia joined a consultancy company as a 
developer, where he met Enrique Cabeza. They 
both hated it. "I did a lot of website development, 
application development... basically a lot of 
boring shit," García laughs. The pair really wanted 
to make videogames, but it was hard to picture 
game development as a realistic job in southern 
Spain at the time. However, Garcia started making 
games under the banner Nivel21 Entertainment in 
2005 alongside Cabeza and a small, fluctuating 
group of developers. “It was very, very hardcore 
programming back then, so we advanced very 
slowly, little by little,” Garcia says. “Even though 
we had a lot of cancelled projects and failures, 
we just kept doing it." 

Game designer Enrique Colinet was involved 
back in the group's demoscene days. However, he 
was kicked out after replicating a football game, 
which Nivel21 was creating using XNA, in Valve's 
Source engine; suffice it to say, their relationship 
didn't end well. However, when Colinet joined 
Madrid's Pyro Studios, the now-defunct studio 
known for the Commandos series, he saw an 
opportunity to make it up to Garcia and 
recommended him for an interview. Garcia joined 
and spent a year and a half working on Cops, an 
unreleased triple-A title for PS3. "I was suddenly in 
a working studio, learning a lot from a lot of very 
experienced programmers," he remembers. "| was 
able to ramp up my game massively.” 

When Cops was cancelled, both Garcia and 
Colinet were out of a job. Colinet joined Yager 
Development, while Garcia returned to Seville to 
work with Nivel21 on Rotorscope, a puzzle game 
based on a prototype created by designer Emilio 
Joyera. "This project was about doing a game that 
was small and well-balanced in every aspect — 
basically, finishing it and shipping it,” Garcfa says. 
Коюгзсоре was developed using XNA and came 
third in Microsoft's indie game development 
competition Dream.Build.Play in 2009. The team 


The studio partnered with publisher Team17 for Blasphemous, 
a relationship Mauricio García calls "remarkably beneficial" 


were encouraged by this, envisioning strong sales 
for the game, and founded The Game Kitchen the 
following year. However, Rotor scope was 
published under the low-profile Xbox Live Indie 
Games banner, and didn't sell well. Afterwards, 
the team focused on workforhire gigs, creating 
advertisement games and porting other studios’ 
projects to keep their heads above water. 

"We just tried to bring some cash flow into the 
company to try to have salaries for everyone — 
which wasn't the case every month. Sometimes we 


"WE NEED TO MAKE A GAME. 
COMPANY HAS TO DIE, 


Founded 2010 

Employees 25 

Key staff Mauricio García (CEO, producer], 
Enrique Cabeza (creative and art director], 
Enrique Colinet [game designer) 

URL thegamekitchen.com 

Selected softography The Last Door, 
Blasphemous 

Current projects Blasphemous ГИС, 

untitled 2D game, VR minigame 


spirit in some way," Cabeza says. He remembers 
thinking, "We need to make a game... If the 
company has to die, it will die with something that 
we can be proud of." 


Cabeza has a background in graphic design 
and grew up a big fan of adventure games and 
classic horror literature. He handled the game's 
design, graphics and writing, despite having no 
prior experience with game design or pixelart 
animation. The first episode was funded through 
Kickstarter, raising £4,690, and was released for 
free as a Flash game in 2013. The studio's model 
for attracting further funds — offering all episodes 
but the most recent for free — created an increasingly 


IF THE 
IT WILL DIE WITH 


SOMETHING THAT WE CAN BE PROUD OF" 


didn't have the money for everyone and one of us 
would have to say ‘OK, this month | will be the one 
[without] a salary'," García says. "Nobody 
actually cared enough to figure out how to properly 
run a business and which funding options were there 
to actually make things more stable for everyone. 
We didn't have any idea what we were doing." 
This, combined with the Spanish financial crisis, 
meant that many of the team were reliant on their 
families. García remembers this as the studio's 
darkest time. "We always knew that it was a matter 
of time: keep trying, eventually we will learn how 
to do things, and the next time will be better... but 
obviously that wasn't the case for all of us. It was a 
pity not to have had better understanding of how a 
business worked back then." 

After a steady decline in workforhire contracts, 
the studio decided to work on its own project and 
arrived at The Last Door, Cabeza's idea for an 
episodic pointand-click horror game illustrated in a 
low-resolution pixelart style. The idea was both 
compelling and pragmatic for the small team. “We 
needed a sign, something that could illuminate our 


long conversion tunnel. For instance, if you didn't 
reach the end of episode three by the time episode 
four was released, you weren't prompted to donate. 

Financial stability was a problem. While 
reviews were positive, The last Door wasn't 
reaching a large enough audience, something 
García now attributes to poor marketing and also 
the art style, which looked great in motion but was 
a harder sell in static shots. For Cabeza, working 
on the game was difficult, particularly since he had 
quit a safe and comfortable job to do so. 

"| started to feel that the game was going to 
fail somehow, or the company was about to 
close," he says. "| started to suffer from very severe 
anxiety, and | couldn't be involved in business 
decisions... | just totally focused on creating a 
good game. | left everything else to Mauricio." 
Cabeza took his fears and poured them into the 
game. The last Door is the product of a personally 
dark time — “| remember feeling really isolated for 
years in this game, with this superhigh level of 
uncertainty" — but he is proud of the final result: 

"| have a place for this game in my heart." » 
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After a collector's edition of The Last Doors 


first season was released on Steam in 2014, the 
team were gearing up to release a second season, 
from a team of eight developers. Upon nearing 
completion, the company ran into financial 
problems, and had to take measures. After layoffs 
and departures, The Game Kitchen shrunk down to 
а core group of three. Determined to prevent the 
same thing happening again, Garcia shifted roles, 
from programming into production. "I finally 
understood that what was required of me was to 
start learning, against the clock, to be a good 
producer and a good company," he says. 


After the release of season two, Cabeza 
designed a mockup for the studio's next project: a 
2D pixelart depiction of a vampire hunter in a 
cemetery. Although he thought it was a cliché, the 
team were excited. This concept would become 
Blasphemous, the 2D Metroidvania which would 
result in all those mystery packages five years 
ater. Its lavish pixel art drew on elements of 
Spanish culture, imagery and folklore, particularly 
rom Seville, as well as religious imagery, such as 
rom Spain's annual Holy Week celebrations. 
Despite the gory imagery mixed in with these 
influences, Cabeza did not intend the game to be 
offensive. Rather, his goal was to "revindicate a lot 
of our [culture] that was not known in foreign 
countries and use it to create a setting". 
Cabeza also based the games narrative and 
worldbuilding on the Dark Souls series. It was the 
final part of what García calls “the magic formula: 
using very good pixel art, using our folklore, and 
having elements from the Souls saga, Castlevania 
and other 2D Metroidvanias." This formula paid 
off. The Kickstarter campaign for Blasphemous 
eventually raised over $333,000 - or, as García 
notes, 666 per cent of its initial $50,000 goal. 
Colinet, who hadn't been involved with the team 
since the Nivel21 days but had retumed to Spain 
to teach at a game development school, was 
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heavily invested in the success of this Kickstarter 
campaign. And for good reason: his hiring was 
one of the stretch goals. He remembers celebrating 
when the goal was hit: 'l was back to my city with 
my friends, with my family — it was just perfect." 
Even with Colinets crowdfunded return, the team 
numbered fewer than ten when production began. 
The studio quickly realised it had underestimated 
the scope of the project. Colinet was the sole 
designer, trying to work out the systems, combat 
and level structure by himself. He was a huge 
Metroidvania fan but had little experience making 
2D games. "| was ready for the level design part, 
but | wasn't ready for the rest — | came to that 
realisation after the third prototype," he says. The 
game lacked a clear vision for its action, Colinet 


Both Enrique Colinet (left) and Enrique Cabeza are proud of The Game Kitchen's place in 
the Spanish indie game scene - in addition to the work they do, some members of the 
team offer help to other developers in the area, while others teach at local academies 


company failed. That worry has subsided today, 
with the studio in secure shape financially. 

The team don't shy away from acknowledging 
the dark times they've experienced along the way, 
and they've taken steps to avoid more in the future. 
Today, The Game Kitchen advertises a daily work 
ratio of "six hours of productive work, plus two 
hours of personal growth" — something which 
Colinet says is true now but was not during parts of 
Blasphemous' development, when extra hours had 
to be put in to hit development milestones. 

"[Crunch] was definitely there," García says. 
"We were making a game way bigger than [The 
last Door], and we were clearly unprepared for 
that amount of complexity. We had to crunch for 
four or five months before release." The studio has 


IT ADVERTISES A DAILY WORK RATIO OF 


"SIX HOURS OF PRODUCTIVE WORK, 


PLUS 


TWO HOURS OF PERSONAL GROWTH" 


says, something he credits game designer Maikel 
Ortega with rectifying when he joined in 2018. 

García was forced to expand the team, which 
meant reaching a "complicated compromise" 
between the budget, the number of staff needed, 
and the scope of the game. Colinet says that 
almost half of the planned game world had to be 
cut, alongside bosses and NPCs, to get the game 
out of the door. García describes this balancing 
act as a nightmare, particularly during the last six 
months of development. 

Cabeza was creative and artistic director on 
Blasphemous, as well as the writer and quest 
designer, and felt similarly overwhelmed. He was 
emotionally invested in its development, so much 
so that he describes it as "a bit self-destructive”. 
Cobeza values his work with the studio and feared 
not being able to continue creating games if the 


subsequently implemented measures to try to avoid 
crunch in the future, such as hiring more staff, 
shying away from "overly ambitious projects", 
mostly forbidding overtime, and aritically analysing 
its processes and tools. Colinet describes the 
current worklife balance as "really healthy". 

|$ a balance The Game Kitchen can hopefully 
maintain as it grows. À second team is being 
established, with one group working on a VR game 
while the pixel-art team works on Blasphemous DLC 
and a new 2D game. This is all possible thanks to 
the success of Blasphemous but, García says, 
"Whatever we do next, its not going to be about 
selling the most possible copies. I's going to be 
[about] doing something that is cool, something 
that has to do with ourselves, our creative 
message — and trying to do that in a way that at 
least sells enough to continue to make a living." № 


$ | 
O The unsettling atmosphere 
of The Last Door is owed in 
large part to composer Carlos 
Viola's evocative soundtrack. 
© The boss Ten Piedad, 
inspired by Michelangelo's 
Pietà, was critical for Cabeza. 
© The behind-the-scenes 


documentary Landing 
Blasphemous came out in April 
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REVIEWS. PERSPECTIVES. INTERVIEWS. AND SOME NUMBERS 


STILL 
PLAYING 


Vanquish PC 

Because we're gluttons for punishment, 
one rock-hard shooter a month just isn't 
quite enough. In truth, the barrage of 
projectiles in PlatinumGames' electrifying 
action game can't quite compare to the 
bullet hell of Returnal, though they're cut 
from a similar cloth — both forcing you into 
the open and built around intelligent risk- 
reward mechanics. It does leave us wishing 
Serene was equipped with Sam Gideon's 
slo-mo-triggering exosuit, mind. 


Inertial Drift PC 

There's something to be said for a game 
that does one thing extremely well. So it is 
with the drift mechanic of this focused, cel- 
shaded racer, which uses the right stick to 
enable you to fine-tune the angle at which 
you glide around corners. It takes some 
getting used to, but before long you'll learn 
to negotiate even the tightest bends on the 
narrowest of its neon-glazed tracks without 
taking your foot off the gas. Thrilling stuff. 


Fantasian iOS 

We're waiting for Part 2 before we review 
it, but as a largely traditional roleplayer 
freshened up by a clutch of smart new 
ideas, Hironobu Sakaguchi's Apple 
Arcade JRPG would have been a perfect 
fit for this issue's Play section. Arcing attacks 
to target multiple enemies feels good; 
getting to choose when to grind enemies 
is a nice touch, too, giving you longer 

to admire and potter about in the hand- 
crafted dioramas that make up its world. 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 
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Elements of the past, and 
elements of the future 


There's a distinctly nostalgic feel to this month’s review selection. Let's start 
with Turnip Boy Commits Tax Evasion, a disarming throwback from its pixel- 
art aesthetic to a title that wouldn't have looked out of place during the early 
Britsoft era. Yet with its contemporary sense of humour and offbeat twists to 
action-adventure formulas, it serves up a fruitful blend of old and new. 

But not every game nails that balance. Oddworld: Soulstorm revisits 1998's 
Abes Exoddus, yet its '2.9D' perspective muddies the recipe, while cludgy 
controls and questionable physics mean it lacks the original's precision in its 
exacting puzzle-platforming. Mages’ Famicom Detective Club remakes on Switch 
have the opposite problem: the visual overhaul is certainly welcome, but they're 
otherwise foo faithful to the originals’ archaic designs. 

Yet Nintendo gets it very right with New Pokémon Snap. 
The trick, in this instance, is to recognise that the original 
design didn't get much wrong, the embellishments to this 
much-loved N64 spin-off merely bringing it in line with 
modern expectations. Housemarque's Returnal, meanwhile, 
draws upon the studio's technical expertise (honed during 
its demoscene days) and its bullethell heritage, delivering a 
bleeding-edge Roguelike with one foot in the arcade. 

The months biggest game, Resident Evil Village, is 
indebted to its own past — nodding to Resi 4 with its setting 
and its enigmatic merchant, and the seventh mainline entry 
with its firstperson perspective and returning protagonist 
Ethan Winters. Does it succeed? Well, that would be telling. 
Time, we reckon, to buck this month's trend and give you a 


reason to look forward. Turn the page for our verdict. 
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PLAY 


Resident Evil Village 


ou can tell а lot about someone from their hands. 

This is as true of videogame characters as anyone: 

what could be more Doom than Doomguy’s spiked 
knuckles, or more Dishonored than Emily Kaldwin’s 
aristocratic fingers? Resident Evil Village — a glamorous 
but underwhelming instalment with shades of Resident 
Evil 4, tossed with chunks of Dracula — stretches this 
idea to its limit. Save for the odd tangent about 
prophecies and bioweapons, it’s a cautionary tale about 
the terrible things that can happen to a pair of hands. 

It starts with a nick from a barbed-wire fence, as the 
previous game’s protagonist Ethan Winters bumbles 
into the village of the title, searching for his abducted 
daughter. Shortly after, you lose a couple of digits to a 
werewolf’s maw. An hour later, Winters is hung up by 
skewered palms in a castle bedchamber, tearing himself 
free only to have one mitt lopped clean off, which he 
miraculously glues back on with a glug of herbal 
medicine. All of which has strangely little impact on 
the tense but unremarkable combat, in which you aim 
pistols, shotguns and rifles at joints and heads while 
backing away in circles. On the contrary: however much 
they’re mauled, Winters’ hands and forearms are nigh- 
unbreachable defences. On normal difficulty, at least, 
they can block power drills and meat hammers the size 
of cars with just a pinch of lost health. This is useful, 
given that there’s no dodge button and Winters has all 
the agility of a sack barrow dipped in treacle. 

The rest of Winters’ body puts in an appearance now 
and then: he’s run through the torso, showered in acid 
and even takes an arrow to the knee, paving the way for 
a second career in another series entirely. Everything 
above his neck remains a mystery, however: mirrors 
reveal only darkness, and the closing thirdperson 
cutscenes refuse to film him from the front. A dread 
suspicion forms, confirmed by unlocking the character 
model for inspection after completion: he doesn’t have 
a face. His head is a black hollow with ears and a wig, a 
‘blank tablet’ avatar with a touch of Junji Ito. Small 
wonder his hands bear the brunt of the characterisation. 

Winters’ lack of a mug might sound eerie. In 
practice, it feels like a blunt acknowledgement that he is 
the least characterful protagonist Resident Evil has ever 
had — even more tedious than Chris Redfield, veteran of 
the Umbrella Mansion, who features here as a special 
operative leading soldiers in the shadows. Winters is 
the hollow heart of a landscape of great beauty that 
deserves a better class of hero. It’s a world divided 
between four supernatural Lords, each representing a 
different horror tradition, and all in thrall to a mysterious 
Mother Miranda, who has dark designs upon Winters’ 
stolen child that link back to Resident Evil 7’s finale. 

North of the village lies the castle of the vampiress 
Lady Dimitrescu, who’ll need no introduction if you’ve 
spent any time on Twitter recently (or the NSFW parts 
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Xbox One, Xbox Series 

Release Out now 


Into this world 
blunders Ethan 
Winters, with his 
vibrant palette 
of emotions 
ranging from 
“screw you" 

to “argh” 


of DeviantArt). Here, corridors of gold paint glimmer 
and velvet-draped lobbies offer no shelter from hungry 
eyes on the balconies above. There are room puzzles 
involving bells, statues and hanging braziers, catacombs 
of waist-deep gore, and several encounters with Lady 
Dimitrescu’s flyblown daughters. The realm of Moreau, 
a sickly amphibian, is the polar opposite. Here, you 
explore a lake that harbours a sunken town, tiptoeing 
across weedy rooftops and shooting out beams to create 
bridges as the scum froths around your ankles. 

To the northeast lies the factory of Heisenberg, a 
slick and garrulous fiend with a Magneto-esque gift for 
metalworking. This area is the least engaging — it’s by 
and large a series of dingy, rattling corridors — but it’s 
pleasingly economical in its layout, looping back again 
and again to the same freight elevator. And then there’s 
Donna Beneviento’s house in the forest, a place of 
puppets, projections and distant, enticing music. The 
ruined hamlet that links these eldritch spaces is a 
triumph of churned snow, candlelit murals and grisly 
touches such as scarecrows and nodding goat shrines 
(this year’s blue medallions). There are hidden treasure 
chests, animals that can be slaughtered for upgrades, 
and emblem-key doors to encourage revisits. The time 
of day changes slowly during the game, painting the 
snow afresh and waking fond memories of Bloodborne. 


Into this richly appointed world blunders Ethan 
Winters, with his warmed-over dad-saviour complex, 
over-theatrical breathing and vibrant palette of emotions 
ranging from “screw you” to “argh” He and his quest are 
to the game’s setting what bleach is to a tapestry. It 
would be less problematic if Winters were mute, but he 
insists on responding to everything, killing the mood 
with oafish exclamations. His first act — a few minutes 
before the barbed-wire fence — is to ask his relatively 
interesting wife Mia to stop reading their child a spooky 
bedtime book in case it causes her to develop a 
personality, cutting off a Tim-Burton-style prologue that 
is the most engaging piece of storytelling in the game. 
He’s the symptom of a project that, for all its Gothic 
flourishes, often feels like it’s trying not to be too 
exciting lest it frighten away players who struggled with 
RE7. Mother Miranda and her cohort have charisma to 
spare, but even at their nastiest they’re more gruesome 
than horrifying, and the process of reaching and 
defeating them is startlingly straightforward. Some 
areas reward exploration and backtracking (the map 
screen colour-codes rooms you’ve cleared) but never to 
the same degree as Resident Evil 2’s police station. The 
puzzles are condescendingly simple: you glance around 
for barely hidden number combinations or follow 
scribbled hints that are pretty much lists of instructions. 
The bulk of the firefights are with garden-variety 
zombies and lycans equipped with the usual range of 


TOP Puppet-disassembly puzzles 
aside, the Beneviento mansion 
introduces some light but effective 
stealth elements. Our tip: it's a 
much better idea to hide under 


a bed than inside a cupboard. 
MAIN The weapons you amass feel 
good enough, but some of them 
seem redundant — we would have 
happily traded one pistol variant, 
for example, for something a 

little bit more on the exotic side. 
RIGHT This elegantly lit area is one 
of Village's most laborious to get 
past — a werewolf wave-defence 
exercise featuring a two-part gate 
mechanism that feels like a very 
slow offline game of Left 4 Dead 


ABOVE Village's supernatural and figurative touches are appealing, but 
lose their lustre for being tied into the Resident Evil series' tedious wider 
universe of heroic spec ops teams and dastardly technology companies 


fakeout animations — sagging unexpectedly or jerking 
to one side as they approach. They’re far less 
intimidating than RE7’s groaning hulks of mould, and 
more predictable than the RE2 remake’s zombies: where 
you’re kept guessing about whether the latter are down 
for good, you quickly memorise how many bullets it 
takes to erase one of Village’s critters. Later werewolves 
fire arrows, adding an irritating element of quickdraw. 
In the factory, meanwhile, you’ll fight cyborgs with 
glowing heatsinks, which raises the pressure to aim 
carefully but is hardly a change of tune. 

As is often the case with Resident Evil, the intrigue 
of the gunplay is more what you do outside it, how you 
manage your finite inventory and ammunition. Village is 
generous with salvage on normal difficulty but even so, 
shortages meant we often had to use an inappropriate 
gun for the situation — a sniper rifle in the catacombs, 
for example. It’s gently thrilling. The commendably 
user-friendly crafting system shares a few ingredients 
between several recipes, with corresponding trade-offs: 
cobble together some shotgun shells and you might run 
out of healing sprays when least convenient. Best of all, 
this side of the game involves spending time with the 
Duke, Village’s amiable shopkeeper, who is much better 
company than his visual design initially suggests. 

When it finally introduces the headline enemies, 
Village pulls its punches. Lady Dimitrescu channels 
Mr X, hounding you from room to room, but her section 
is over before this has a chance to get interesting. (The 
character’s sheer magnificence also makes it hard to be 
afraid of her, which removes some of the mouth-drying 
dread that accompanied RE2’s most fraught moments.) 
The bosses are agreeably oversized — stamping 
arachnids, molten griffins — but they all fight, and die, 
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WINTERS OVER 

Among the bonus extras 
unlocked with points earned in 
Village's campaign is the fan- 
favourite Mercenaries mode 
from the original Resident Evil 3, 
in which you rampage around 
small sections of the main map 
building a score multiplier 
against the clock. There are 
power-up orbs — faster 
movement with the knife 
equipped, a chance that slain 
enemies will explode — and you 
can buy new kit from the Duke 
between areas. It's some 
compensation for the delaying 
of Resident Evil Re:Verse, a 
standalone competitive 
multiplayer offering (which will 
be free to Village players), but is 
otherwise inessential: Village's 
gunplay is ultimately neither 
deep nor distinctive enough to 
hold the attention for long. 


Heisenberg's steamy factory invites comparison with latter-day Quake 
and Wolfenstein games, but for all its jet-powered Germanic cyberwarriors, 
it lacks their colour and silliness. It's not as big as it may appear, either 


the same way, filling the screen with their attacks, then 
striking a pose so you can retaliate. The only thing that 
changes over the course of each fight and the campaign 
itself is the speed of this alternation. Very occasionally, 
you have to tamper with something in the environment 
to soften them up before striking back. 

If Lady Dimitrescu stole the spotlight pre-release, 
Village's star performer is her withdrawn sibling Donna 
Beneviento, whose puppet-infested house trades literal 
for psychological warfare. Stripped of your arsenal, you 
must poke about workshops and libraries, slowly 
completing an autopsy of a marionette painted to 
resemble your missing wife. The refreshing sensation 
of actual fear aside, it's the area that comes closest to 
saving Winters from his own tediousness, turning his 
parental anxieties against him. To be clear, this isn't 
Silent Hill 2 — but it's a sign that Village might have 
hosted a more involving story in the adventure-game 
tradition, with combat dialled down and extra time 
given to the origins of Mother Miranda and her brood. 

Sadly, Beneviento's mansion is the second area of 
the game and the shooting takes over from there; a few 
hours later, you'll be rampaging through the village's 
wreckage with an assault rifle. It's a loud, mindless end 
to a game that features many stunningly crafted elements 
but rarely puts them to memorable use — a letdown 
after RE7 rescued the series from the convolutions of 
Resident Evil 6. One consolation is that Ethan Winters 
is unlikely to feature in whatever comes next. His 
retirement is overdue — in terms of its story, at 6 | 
least, Resident Evil needs a fresh set of hands. 


PLAY 


Post Script 


In praise of the Duke, the nicest man in the village 


p, 


ome in! And know me better, man!” says the 

Ghost Of Christmas Present to Scrooge in the 

second act of A Christmas Carol. Entering the 
living room, Scrooge discovers a jolly giant, wreathed 
in green and surrounded by blazing candles and heaps 
of seasonal food. It’s not unlike your first encounter 
with the Duke, Resident Evil Village’s eerie yet 
debonair plus-sized shopkeeper, grinning from his 
caravan at the centre of the map. 

True, the Duke’s trade isn’t very Christmassy. 
Where the Ghost is an emblem of reconciliation 
equipped with a swordless sheath, the Duke is a 
gentleman arms dealer, his throne garlanded not just 
with strings of sausage and wheels of cheese but 
weapon parts and crates of ammunition. He has no 
moral lessons to offer, but pistols, shotguns, pipe 
bombs and landmines — everything you might need 
to topple a Tyrant — for a reasonable fee. But he’s 
undeniably jolly, with his cigar and books and 
bulletproof grin, and undeniably not of this world. 
He appears throughout the game, in places you can’t 
picture him reaching on foot — taking up a room in 
Castle Dimitrescu, which Lady Dimitrescu herself is 
curiously unwilling to enter, and winking from an 
elevator in the depths of Heisenberg’s factory. He’ll buy 
the crystallised remnants of your enemies, flogging 
them on to heaven-knows-who, and drop hints about 
wider events. And he'll cook for you, unlocking 
permanent upgrades such as decreased damage on 
guard — providing, that is, you track down the 
requisite meat and fish, and he can have his share. 

Which brings us to the question of fatphobia. 

A colleague of the fourth game’s cackling Weapons 
Merchant, the Duke is one of Resident Evil’s many 
grotesques, a foil for the sculpted ‘normative’ 
physiques of musclebound heroes such as Chris 
Redfield. His pale, protruding underbelly, positioned 
at a height to meet with the player’s eyes, is clearly 
meant to inspire amusement and revulsion. One of 
Village’s surprising pleasures is watching this mean- 
spirited caricature of an overweight person dissipate, 
as the writing counteracts the body-shaming aspects 
of the visual design. Take that ill-fitting shirt — it’s 
hard to imagine a man of the Duke’s impeccable 
comportment putting his body on display in this 
fashion. Unless, of course, he’s doing it out of 
mischief to provoke exactly the reaction above. 


The Duke is the one unambiguously likeable 
being in the game, a creature of endless whimsy and 
courtesy who cheerfully overlooks the relentless 
boringness of the player’s character. It’s a joy to hear 
him coo over your transactions, asking if you really 


In a game 

of rampant 
cannibalism, the 
Duke's attitude 
toward eating is 
worth applying 
to life in general 


have everything you need. It’s a joy to watch him 
occupy himself with a book when idle — the picture of 
contentment, at least until he spills cigar ash on his 
leg. It’s a joy to hear him crack jokes at the game’s 
own expense, hinting at his own status as a product of 
Resident Evil design conventions. “What are you?” asks 
Winters, towards the finish. “I’m not sure even I can 
tell you that,” the Duke chuckles. 

To note that the character is charming doesn’t 
quite answer the charge of fatphobia, however. It’s also 
that he is neither defined nor made ridiculous by his 
evident appetite. In a game of rampant cannibalism, 
the Duke’s attitude toward eating is worth applying to 
life in general. As he himself occasionally comments 
when you browse his wares, “food is life”, fundamental 
and fundamentally delightful, a source of basic 
community in a challenging universe. When he cooks 
a dish, it’s always for two: there’s a brief, offscreen 
moment of simple companionship as the Duke and 
Winters tuck in. It lends your interactions with him 
poignancy, however mercenary they may be. One of 
the few emotional beats in Village that lands comes at 
the end of the game, just before the final battle, as the 
Duke sorrowfully waves goodbye. 

Unlike the game’s other outsized characters, The 
Duke is also at peace with his own form. The four 
Lords of the village view their own unnaturally vital 
bodies with both awe and disgust — their 
amplifications, after all, are what bind them in 
servitude to Mother Miranda. Towering Lady 
Dimitrescu cuts a resplendent figure but needs human 
blood to maintain it; she seems ill at ease in her own 
castle, stooping to pass through its doors. The gangrel 
creature Moreau, Miranda’s greatest disappointment, 
is too frail to contain her gift, sagging beneath a 
payload of eyeballs and tentacles. Heisenberg, the 
drawling upstart brother, despises what Miranda has 
made of him, and seeks to build himself anew by 
augmenting his flesh with drills and propellers. 
Donna Beneviento can’t bear the thought of her own 
physical presence at all, preferring to taunt and 
torment you through her puppets. 

All of these characters — together with Mother 
Miranda herself — ultimately shed their human 
aspects, transforming into ravening, screen-filling 
chimeras with the usual conspicuous weak points. 
And then there’s Winters, the burly white dude with 
no face, whose body harbours its fair share of 
transformative secrets. The unkind elements of his 
visual design notwithstanding, the Duke is the one 
entity in Village who is perfectly happy in his own 
skin, the only character who stays himself all the 
way through. Come in and know him better! № 
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e die, and our next run begins before our 

body’s hit the floor. Returnal is, in many 

senses, the first truly next-gen game on PSs: 
its production values are off the scale, its use of the 
DualSense is remarkable, and in its best moments it is 
like nothing we've seen or played. But PSs's SSD might 
just be Returnal’s star, making an already compulsive 
game even harder to put down by throwing you back into 
the action in seconds. Ultrafast storage isn’t just a 
hardware feature, it’s a design tool in its own right. 

Returnal is at its best when played at similarly high 
speed. There are times when the screen is filled with 
deadly enemy ordnance, you’re low on health and out of 
restoratives, and all you have left is your own skill. On 
instinct alone, you weave in and out of the hail of fire. 
You zip around the level like a sci-fi action god, not 
standing still until you’ve somehow cleared the room 
without taking a scratch. 

The two keys to this are your movement and your 
arsenal. Returnal keeps the former simple: a floaty jump, 
a dash with generous invincibility, and a powerful melee 
sword swing, with Metroid-like traversal abilities folded 
in as you progress. The weapons, however, are a marvel. 
Powered by a Gears-style active reload, they drop with 
perk-like Traits, and a powerful alt-fire mode governed 
by a long cooldown. They have evocative sci-fi names 
(Rotgland Lobber is a particular favourite), are built for 
spectacle, and balanced such that you feel capable, but 
never game-breakingly so. Early on, weapons drop with a 
single Trait, but by game’s end they come with four, and 
the stacked effects can be thrillingly absurd. 

Enemies are similarly tooled up, as you’d expect from 
Housemarque, a studio that’s hung a fair few bullet 
curtains down the years. Some issue great patterned 
volleys of globular ordnance, like bosses borrowed from 
Cave and rendered as grunts in glorious, bleeding-edge 
3D. They fire lasers and AOE status effects; they fly in 
for melee attacks, and kamikaze-charge you at low 
health. Silhouettes are discrete and immediately 
recognisable, but some variants are granted multiple 
movesets to keep you on your toes. And the bosses are 
simply spectacular, an array of beautiful multi-phase 
odysseys that ramp up the bullet-hell insanity to what 
feels like the maximum, then just keep on going. 

Combat is a delight, then, and that’s just as well — 
not only because you'll see а lot of it, but also because of 
the awkward bits that surround it. Returnal posits itself a 
Roguelike: failure is assumed. Yet Housemarque doesn’t 
merely expect you to die, it revels in the prospect. For all 
the combat’s frantic pace, at every turn its designers 
appear keen to slow you down. 

Returnal’s real difficulty comes not from its action, 
but its structure. Die, and you’re dumped right back at 
the start (though what constitutes the ‘start’ changes 
later). There are shortcuts, after a fashion: kill the first 
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The bosses are 
spectacular, 

an array of 
beautiful multi- 
phase odysseys 
that ramp up 


the bullet-hell 


insanity 


ADRENALLY RETENTIVE 

Given its back catalogue, it's 

no surprise that Housemarque 
doesn’t just want you to survive 
in Returnal, but expects you to 
do so in style. The Adrenaline 
meter, which builds as you chain 
kills without getting hit, is a 
vitally important tool. Killing 
three enemies levels it up, and 
at each stage comes a valuable 
buff: a stronger melee, improved 
vision, an easier alt-reload, and 
so on. Yet it’s at the maximum, 
level five, that it truly comes 
into its own. Downed enemies 
now drop far more of the 
essential Obolite currency, 
bringing the more powerful 
Artifact upgrades more 
realistically within your grasp. 

A harsh punishment for players 
still learning the game who are 
getting hit all the time? Sure. But 
such is the way of the arcade. 


boss, and the key it drops opens a portal to the second 
level for good. But the algorithm that shuffles the level’s 
layout is only too eager to deal you a bum hand, setting 
the room vou're looking for beyond а gauntlet of 
punishing encounters. You can run through most of them, 
but doing so will most likely leave you underpowered for 
the fight you’re headed for. Take it slow and you’ll 
hopefully emerge stronger for it, but when you’ve spent 
an hour fighting through three stages to die to a boss in 
three minutes a few times, you may resent the repetition. 


Its approach to loot is similarly stern. Artifacts 
afford passive skills, but most effects are slender — a ten- 
per-cent stat boost, a two-second cooldown reduction — 
and often priced out of reach. Equippable Parasites offer 
similar buffs, but also come with a random debuff, and 
rare is the parasite whose positive effect outweighs its 
drawback. Then there’s Malignancy, an effect that curses 
certain chests and pickups with the chance of a powerful 
debuff. Dubbed Malfunctions, these can only be removed 
by completing a certain objective: kill 20 enemies, say, or 
open two chests. The debuffs can be run-killingly strong, 
but clearing them is, like so much else, a question of 
good fortune. You are not going to kill 20 enemies in a 
single-target boss fight. You cannot open chests if the 
game will not spawn them — and if you open another 
Malignant chest, you risk making a bad situation worse. 

Among all that is precious little in the way of 
synergy, in ways to make guns, passives and pickups 
combine into unique, all-powerful character builds. With 
little persistence between runs — progression is largely a 
question of actual progress, with story beats and new 
abilities effectively gated off behind boss rooms — you 
can put hours in without feeling like you’ve got 
anywhere at all. As a shooter, Returnal excels. As a 
Roguelike, it stumbles. 

This may be an error of marketing and positioning, 
rather than one of design. Think of Returnal as another 
Housemarque arcade game, and it is suddenly cast in 
more flattering light. Of course you go back to the start 
when you die, and have to fight all the way back for 
another crack at a boss. Think of its loot, structure and 
story as remedies for monotony, rather than the heart of 
the game — as ways to make each run feel different, 
rather than define it — and it all starts to make sense. 

All that adds up to a strange old thing. Returnal is by 
turns a gloriously dynamic action game and a dark slice 
of psychological horror. It is an indie curio with a 
blockbuster budget; a game built to punish the masses 
to whom it is being marketed, that alternately baffles, 
enthrals and seems to hate you. It calls itself a Roguelike, 
but in fact represents a generational leap for a style of 
game that its own developer famously said was finished 
just a few years ago. No, arcade games never died. BH 
Turns out they were just respawning. 


ABOVE Enemies don't just attack 
with great ferocity: many of them 
can teleport, too. Some inspired 
use of 3D audio means a decent 
pair of cans is highly recommended 
to help you prioritise threats. 
RIGHT Boss fights are spectacular, 
but we sense Housemarque tones 
down their damage output at times 
to compensate for the countless 
different ways you can get hit 


BELOW While the action is the 
highlight, there are plenty of 
quieter moments too. Tying story 
progression to progress through 
the game means it’s hard to get 
too invested in the central mystery 


Descend Int 1 


Find Нада! Keys @ (0/3) 


ABOVE Late in the game, even the rank-and-file enemies rival the boss 
fights for sheer volume of ordnance arcing across the screen. Mobility, 
a cool head and no small amount of patience are the keys to success 


Returnal's punishing difficulty and 
structure make it an odd standard- 
bearer for Sony's new pricing model 


Post Script 


Yes, £70 for a game feels like a lot. But before you walk away, consider the alternatives 


ame magazines of yore would often 

speak of a title’s value for money. We 

were all kids back then; funds were 
tight, games were smaller in scope and shorter 
in runtime, and grey-market imports cost a 
fortune. Times were hard. We lived for three 
months in a brown paper bag, and so on. 

These days, when a debate is raging around 
the cost of games, it is typically the older 
heads who are calmer. They remember paying 
through the nose for import SNES games; they 
point to inflation, which suggests that games 
are, if anything, underpriced. And since they 
skew older, they are likely to have more 
disposable income, and are better able to 
swallow a higher price. 

Not this time, apparently. Returnal’s launch 
at £70, Sony’s new standard price for firstparty 
releases, just feels different. Clearly, an invisible 
line has been crossed. It is on one level 
psychological: it feels like too much at once, 
that if we accept £70 they'll be £100 before 
long. And in a time of free-to-play games, 
giveaways and all-you-can-eat subscription 
services, the notion of paying that much for 
any game, regardless of quality, feels not just 
daft but irresponsible — particularly during a 


pandemic, when financial uncertainty abounds. 


The experienced, well-informed player (you, 
in other words) understands that development 
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budgets have increased exponentially since 
the advent of HD, and that curve shows no 
signs of flattening. You appreciate, too, that 
while games can be works of art, they are also 
entertainment products, funded by capitalists 
with investors and shareholders to placate. But 
it can equally be argued that the bean-counters 
have never had it so good. The rise of digital 
distribution has killed the secondhand market 
that once caused the industry so much strife, 
and stripped many burdens — manufacturing, 
distribution, retailer cuts — from balance 
sheets. None of that has been passed on to the 
consumer, who has to pay the same price as a 
retail copy for a download they cannot trade in. 
Yet to put this price increase into proper 
context, we must consider the alternatives. 
The generation just past has shown us what 
happens when companies launch new releases 
at traditional price points and try to make up 
the difference in other ways. Can we 
responsibly decry crunch, or lament aggressive 
monetisation when we refuse to accept a 
higher upfront price? Is an extra £20 not worth 
considering if it means getting a game that 
doesn’t nickel-and-dime us with season 
passes, character cosmetics and randomised 
loot-box rewards, and was made by developers 
who weren’t worked to the brink of burnout? 
That is not to say all that goes away if we pay 


more at the till. But if nothing changes then, 
well, nothing changes. 

In any case, these days no game stays at 
launch price for long (well, unless it’s a 
Nintendo game). The secondhand market may 
be no more but digital sales are frequent, and 
Returnal won’t cost £70 in 12 months’ time. 
When a blockbuster film comes out, we can 
either pay through the nose to see it in the 
cinema on opening weekend, or wait as it 
becomes progressively cheaper until it finally 
lands on free-to-air TV. You buy the book you 
really want in hardback, rather than wait for 
the paperback six months later. Games have 
long followed this model; with prices hitting 
the floor faster than ever, perhaps Sony is 
entitled to think it is time it raised the ceiling. 

The point to all of this is that gaming’s 
financial system is a bit of a mess. Games cost 
too much to make, but are already expensive 
enough. There is a fundamental tension here 
that, really, is the fault of neither party: as 
players we want the best, biggest and most 
bleeding-edge experiences possible, and 
developers want to make them for us. This 
ratcheting up of the price is just one solution 
to a problem that affects the entire industry. 
As consumers and players, we have but one 
option available, and it’s the one we’ve always 
had. We will vote, as ever, with our wallets. № 
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PLAY 


New Pokémon Snap 


iven the prevalence of videogame photo modes, 

perhaps the most surprising thing about this 

followup to the much-loved N64 spin-off is that 
it didn’t happen sooner. But then New Pokémon Snap, like 
the original — and, for that matter, its publisher — moves 
at its own cautious pace. The roots of this FPS (that's 
firstperson point-and-shooter) are in the lightgun genre, 
only instead of taking potshots at heavily armed goons, 
you're taking snapshots of creatures in their natural 
habitat. If the tempo is different — you trundle along in a 
vehicle attached to an invisible rail, as if on safari while 
riding the world's slowest rollercoaster — you still need a 
keen eye, a good aim and sharp reflexes to land a perfect 
shot. And like the best on-rails shooters, it's eminently 
replayable. Earning a high score is all about memorising 
the positions of your targets, which only becomes second 
nature after plenty of repeat visits. 

This time your photographic expedition comes with 
a more robust narrative framework. At the behest of the 
kindly Professor Mirror, you're taking part in an 
ecological survey of the Lental region, a large archipelago 
which offers a healthy mix of Pokémon from across all 
eight generations, ranging from Gengar to Golisopod. 
You're also there to document flora as well as fauna: 
mysterious flowers called Crystablooms have a 
transformative effect on some monsters, leading to 
one-off set-pieces. Effectively boss battles, after a 
fashion, here you need to find ways of snapping your 
target while it's giving off a rainbow-coloured aura. 

In between, it hews close to the 22-year-old original, 
albeit with more varied settings and a broader menagerie. 
That's summed up by the tools you'll unlock that can 
affect the way Pokémon behave. You lob the apple-like 
Fluffruits to wake sleeping critters, and to tempt others to 
move into position, as you line up a shot while they're 
chowing down. Illumina Orbs cause some to glow, though 
they can have a more significant impact on others: on the 
reef level, you use it to anger a Clawitzer into clearing an 
obstruction, opening up another path. And, as in the first 
Snap, you gain a boost for your vehicle that allows you to 
speed up when you'd otherwise arrive too late to capture 
a specific activity — or to hurry things along when the 
shot you're looking for lies towards the end of a course. 

It's a fairly conservative update in some respects, 
then, which perhaps explains why it has ‘New’ rather than 
'2'in its name. Yet just as increased pixel density has 
transformed smartphone photography, superior image 
quality is reason alone to upgrade. After Pokkén 
Tournament, it's no surprise that Nintendo and The 
Pokémon Company called upon Bandai Namco Studios: 
while it lacks the kinetic spectacle of one-on-one monster 
fights, this is surely the best-looking Pokémon game to 
date. It's not simply that the environments are prettier, 
nor that the character models boast more detail. More 
than anything, it's the range of playful and surprising 
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Developer Bandai Namco Studios 
Publisher Nintendo, The Pokémon 
Company 

Format Switch 

Release Out now 


It hews close 
to the 22-year- 
old original, 
albeit with 
more varied 
settings and 

a broader 
menagerie 


SHUTTER ISLAND 

Pose, direction, size and 
background features (including 
other Pokémon) are all 
considered when determining 
your shot score, which in turn 
corresponds to a bronze, silver, 
gold or platinum rating. The 
higher your tally, the faster you 
rack up experience points that 
increase a courses research level 
up to a maximum of three or 
four — with each level boosting 
the number of Pokémon you'll 
find. Yet it never becomes a 
grind. It's only ever mildly 
irritating when a trek leaves you 
just short of the next level, since 
you're all but guaranteed to spot 
something new on each visit; 
besides, it's rare you don't return 
with at least one high score 
beaten. Like the original, in the 
post-game you're awarded an 
overall course score, incentivising 
quantity as well as quality. 


behaviours you see in many of the creatures, capturing a 
sense of individual personality that the mainline games 
have lacked outside their sharply written flavour text. 


Some Pokémon are clearly comfortable in human 
company, and will lark about for the camera. Others are 
more timid, and need to be tempted out of hiding. A few 
are actively annoyed by your presence, if stopping beyond 
directly attacking. And several are indifferent, simply 
getting on with their lives. A Snorunt stumbles and falls 
over as it scurries out of the way of your vehicle. A 
Pyukumuku shoots out its internal organs, which form 
the shape of a fist as it grabs a nearby apple. Hitting a 
beachside spade causes a Sandygast to rise up, scaring a 
skittish Octillery into the surf. Do nothing, and you can 
see plenty of delightful interactions. But, as before, much 
of the joy comes from the many cause-and-effect systems 
and the sometimes unlikely results they produce. 
Without your input, Pokémon act in predictable ways; 
your role, then, is as an agent of chaos, literally throwing 
things into the mix to produce surprising reactions. And 
there are many more this time — even if the conditions to 
provoke the arrival of certain legendary Pokémon in the 
post-game can seem unreasonably convoluted. 

Other than simply including more of everything 
(you're now asked to capture a quartet of shots per 
Pokémon, highlighting four different behaviours), Bandai 
Namco makes a series of shrewd changes without 
compromising the original's irresistible simplicity. You 
can still only pick one photo per monster at the end of a 
run — though fellow enthusiasts watching on will exclaim 
after certain shots, cluing you in to the likeliest to get a 
high score when you present your findings. They'll make 
requests, too, hinting at places to investigate or tricks you 
might try on your next run — and if you'd rather not have 
any help in snapping them all, these can be ignored. The 
cost of their involvement is the loss of the first game's 
sense of quiet solitude, while Mirror's generous scoring 
lacks the exacting standards of Professor Oak. Still, if part 
of us misses that pitchy croak of *You were close!" when a 
Pokémon isn't smack bang in the middle of the frame, 
earning four platinum-grade shots is as appealing a long- 
term goal as proving a harsh mentor wrong. 

Besides that, and a faintly underwhelming climactic 
encounter, New Pokémon Snap is a remarkably sure-footed 
followup. While likely too sedate for some tastes, within 
its self-imposed limitations this quietly accomplished 
update is likely to reinvigorate some players' affection for 
these creatures — particularly those left cold by the most 
recent mainline entries. And if other free-roaming 
photography titles have made it less special than it once 
was, there is still nothing quite like it. Here is a game that 
reframes the on-rails shooter as an act of preservation — 
even if that sometimes means hitting a grumpy 8 | 
hippo over the head with an apple. 


Environmental detail has been 
sacrificed to keep things running 
smoothly, though the arrival of a 
certain Pokémon in one level 
gleefully obliterates the frame rate. 

There are online 
leaderboards for individual courses, 
as well as one allowing you to 
record your total Photodex tally. 

| To complete your delightful 
in-game scrapbook, you'll want to 
take the odd leisurely stroll around 
your home camp, where a variety 
of tame Pokémon congregate 


Most areas have day and night variants of creatures for you to 
capture with your camera, but you're also able to visit the reef as the 
sun sets, light all golden, to capture surfing Raichu and singing Lapras 


PLAY 


Oddworld: Soulstorm 


he sound of hard rocks slapping against bloody, wet 

meat. The vicious barks of ancient, feral creatures 

rending flesh from bone. The pneumatic march of 
machine legs patrolling dank prisons and factory floors 
slick with grease. These are the sounds you may remember 
of Oddworld — an oppressive state where capitalism 
seems to have almost reached its logical, doomed 
conclusion. A world where the proletariat is worked to 
death, ground up into food and then served the ruling 
class. Where the slaves quite literally feed the system. 

Or they would if it weren’t for Abe, who overheard the 
baddies’ plot to turn the proles into profiteroles back in 
Oddworld: Abe’s Oddysee in 1997 and its shot-for-shot 
remake Oddworld: New ’N’ Tasty in 2014. Eager not to be 
turned into a canaille cannoli, the Mudokon emancipator 
flees RuptureFarms and — canonically — takes his fellow 
workers with him, eager to serve perennial big bad 
Molluck the Glukkon his just desserts. Enter Oddworld: 
Soulstorm, a loose retread of 1998’s Oddworld: Abe’s 
Exoddus. The world is as unwelcoming as you remember 
it: fascistic Sligs roam the roads, itchy trigger fingers 
primed to shoot Abe on sight. The native fauna sleeps 
restlessly, hackles raised and teeth bared at the first sign 
of any interloper. But it’s not just the world that’s 
unwelcoming — the game itself has somehow taken on 
this hostility and often feels like it simply doesn’t want 
to be played. It’s not merely trying to be hard — at times, 
it’s intentionally obtuse. 

Back in the '90s, when the cinematic platformer was 
more or less glued to a tile-based template, you knew 
what to expect. Every death, every leap of faith that fell 
short, every bullet to the gut, every mine exploding 
underfoot felt fair and predictable. Inevitable, almost, in 
Abe’s ill-thought-out quest for freedom. Yet, in Soulstorm, 
with its preposterously dubbed ‘2.9D’ perspective, these 
old rules no longer apply. Being shelled from on high by 
boot-kissing Sligs determined to recapture their AWOL 
workforce isn’t particularly fun when mortar fire can 
collide with you through walls apparently meant to 
protect you. Guiding Mudokons through rusty, rickety 
machinery is less engaging when they clip through the 
scenery and end up mashed within the bowels of grinding 
gears with no forewarning. Having to restart from 
checkpoints when patrol paths get bugged tests the 
patience still further. The consistent, conspicuous bugs 
are unbecoming of Oddworld, a place where taut design 
and atmosphere are normally at home. Perhaps they’re 
still there beneath it all, but it’s hard to appreciate the 
character and ambience of the place when you need to 
reset for the fifth time in an hour. 

Still, since his escape, Abe has learned that he 
needs to adapt to survive. Pilfering loot from lockers, 
rummaging through bins, and hurriedly gaffer-taping 
items together to craft rudimentary bombs are now all 
part of staying alive in the wildlands between 
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It's hard to 
appreciate the 
character and 
ambience of the 
place when you 
need to reset 


for the fifth time 
in an hour 


QUARMA POLICE 

In Soulstorm, you're always 
being judged. There is a variety 
of endings to unlock, and which 
one you get depends on your 
Quarmic alignment. You gain or 
lose Quarma based on how 
many Sligs you kill and the 
number of Mudokons you 
rescue per level — aim to keep 
80 per cent alive overall, 
otherwise you'll see a ‘worst- 
case scenario’ of what a brittle 
capitalist society will end up 
looking like to its workers. It’s 
another mechanic layered into a 
game that didn't really need it, 
but a little narrative justification 
in the latter portion of the story 
helps it fit into Oddworld's 
peculiar lore in only slightly 
convoluted fashion. The long 
and short of it: non-violent 
action is the best route to 
change in the world. 


RuptureFarms and your new goal, the Soulstorm Brewery. 
(It turns out the drink is designed to be the opiate of the 
masses — an addictive sedative solution to keeping the 
Mudokon workforce subservient and pliable.) Tossing 
items to distract guards or breaking crates to gather new 
materials is all well and good when it works, but floaty 
physics, inconsistent animations, sustained glitches and 
awkward controls deter you from getting your teeth into 
these mechanics in the intended way. Instead, we tend to 
simply barrel through fires, ducking and rolling and 
hoping for the best. Besides, immediate death is less 
frustrating than chucking 16 bottles of water at a fire 
only for it to remain partially lit and kill you anyway. 


As a Mudokon, vou're the underclass; a threat to the 
status quo. As such, wilfully pinching things from those 
who tread on your back is a bit of naughty fun in an 
otherwise miserable existence — a little nibble on the 
hand that feeds before you get to take a full bite. But the 
mechanical implementation of these ideas rarely lives up 
to that promise. It's a real shame, because if you're keen 
to fight back with more non-violent action (or non-lethal, 
at least), pillaging items, throwing rocks and binding Sligs 
is pretty much your only choice. But you'd better hope 
the prompt to incapacitate a Slig appears in time, 
otherwise you'll find yourself gunned down yet again. 

It's a pity so much of Oddworld's oddly geometric 
landscape is undermined by its odd physics because on 
the occasions Soulstorm is firing on all cylinders, it's a joy, 
a robust throwback to '9os platforming that takes great 
pleasure in your failures. When it's being logically sadistic, 
there's real delight in witnessing all those moving parts 
clicking into place, allowing you to slink by unnoticed if 
you time and plan everything well. But it often feels 
wantonly cruel, adding too much chaos to the formula. 
Layering unpredictable elements on top of precise 
platforming always seemed likely to gum up the gears 
like so many dismembered Mudokons, and so it proves. 

As a reluctant hero, grudgingly guiding the hoi polloi 
out of servitude, those frustrations are at least 
thematically apposite, even if it probably wasn't the 
developer's intention to make your rescue mission quite 
such a slog. Yet that's the overriding feeling you're left 
with after wrestling with making the clumsy Mudokon 
do what you want, and agitatedly yelling at the others as 
they tumble like lemmings into a chasm. Sure, this may 
be the Oddworld you remember, but this time the 
underlying horror and grim tension comes not from its 
world-building or the suffocating threat of capitalism, 
but from Abe's half-baked programming, making the poor 
bug-eyed hero feel suicidal in your hands as he ends up 
dead again and again. While that means Soulstorm 
works — accidentally or otherwise — as a metaphor for 
the struggle of the working classes, all that toil H 


rarely makes for a particularly engaging game. 


MAIN The character of Oddworld is 
very much alive in the sprawling 
vistas and industrial ghettos you 
explore, but it never feels quite 

as intimate as in past games. 
ABOVE Saving at least 80 per cent 
of Mudokons in any given level 
will extend the game by opening 
up a selection of bonus levels 
towards the back half of the game. 
RIGHT The possession mechanic 
works much like everything else in 
Soulstorm: a nice idea realised in 

a cumbersome way. Being able to 
possess the bodies of Sligs and use 
them for your own ends is novel 

at first, but the shine is quickly 
taken off thanks to awkward 
controls and wonky physics 


ABOVE The cutscenes are cinematic and gorgeously shot, as you would 
expect from Oddworld Inhabitants. It's a shame that some are overlong, 
and while some can be skipped, you aren't always given the option 


PLAY 


Famicom Detective Club: 
The Missing Heir/The Girl Who Stands Behind 


iven the current craze for relitigating murders 

of yesteryear, the decision to dust off cold cases 

from the Nintendo archives makes perfect 
sense. Admittedly, these are not the salacious 
didtheydoits of Serial or Making A Murderer, but the 
cut-and-dried events of two Famicom visual novels 
previously untranslated in the west. Released in 1988 
and 1989, the duology contributed to a wave of digital 
detectives (begun by Yuji Hori’s The Portopia Serial 
Murder Case in 1983) and pushed Nintendo down an 
uncharacteristically murky path. A world of stabbings, 
suicides and — gasp — smoking is far removed from the 
Mushroom Kingdom; it’s telling that Famicom Detective 
Club was the work of Nintendo R&D1, the home of the 
haunting Metroid and the chaotic evil of Wario. (If any 
mascot will go full Joe Exotic, it’s surely him.) 

For Nintendo completists these remakes might not 
be as sought after as the fabled Mother 3 translation, but 
Mages’ lavish production will turn heads. Famicom’s 
simple sprites fill out into 3D models that resemble still 
illustrations in screenshots, only to reveal surprising 
physicality with a sudden flick of the hair or the faint 
wheeze of a monk’s pot belly. There’s an elegance and 
effort you don’t always see in visual novels, from its 
handsomely drawn flashback sequences to the simple 
sight of a policeman poking at bushes in the distance, 
helping to sell the idea of a world that exists beyond its 
succession of static panels. In the second game, The Girl 
Who Stands Behind, the artists are particularly effective 
at evoking the liminal oddness of being in a school after 
hours; that nervous naughtiness that, in this tale, 
provides fertile conditions for a chilling urban legend. 

Mages’ revamped presentation goes some way to 
injecting life into writing that’s unusually straight by 
Nintendo localisation standards. That’s partly due to 
the utilitarian nature of interrogation (although Ace 
Attorney’s Shu Takumi managed it), but it’s also a 
hangover from a story born in interactive storytelling’s 
’80s infancy. Certainly, the second tale fares better on 
this front, with a trip into a Yakuza-ish clubland adding 
quirkier faces and a fun running joke about the sniffy 
staff dismissing the concerns of the student body. With 
its spiralling body count, the first game perhaps has 
more momentum, but it makes the classic Midsomer 
Murders mistake of leaving too few suspects standing at 
the end and relies on a contrived twist that all but the 
doziest detective will see ambling towards them. 


Given the effort made to revitalise Famicom 
Detective Club's withered exterior, it's a shame a 
hammer wasn't taken to its equally unstable 
foundations. The figurative bones of this mystery — 

we wouldn't spoil the literal ones — are lifted from a 
detective playbook long out of print. Solving each case 
is much like the investigative portion of an Ace Attorney 
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You feel less a 
boy detective 
than a robot 

in a gumshoe 
mac being 
programmed to 
sniff out justice 


DANSE MACABRE 

One indisputable treat is 
rediscovering Kenji Yamamoto's 
soundtrack, available here in 
both modern arrangements and 
the soupy bloops of the 
Famicom original. The second 
game even includes Super 
Famicom tracks from the 1998 
remake. It may sound like 
overkill, but the composer's 
contribution is key. In the crime 
scenes and the (allegedly) 
haunted hallways of an 
elementary school he taps into 
an unnerving, pulsing energy 
that would go on to serve him 
well in Super Metroid and later 
entries in the series. But he also 
gets to flex his more relaxed and 
jauntier register, as you prod at 
poky backwaters and butt heads 
with crankier cast members. 
And the final staff roll is a 
Castlevania-ish banger, almost 
inappropriately fun given the 
things you've just uncovered. A 
Super Smash Bros remix when? 


game: you visit locations, quiz suspects and occasionally 
spy a clue in the environment. This is controlled via a 
now-arcane verb sheet that asks you to ‘call characters 
to the screen to question them and offers you the vague 
option to ‘think’ on what you've heard to push your 
internal logic forwards. The cold, mechanical sequencing 
of this makes you feel less a boy detective than a robot in 
a gumshoe mac being programmed to sniff out justice. 

Idiosyncrasies can be mastered, but enough 
frustrations remain to derail both cases. The verb 
interface often has to be applied in counterintuitive 
ways to unlock the next story-furthering interaction. In 
the middle of a conversation you might be required — 
with no visual or verbal clue — to look at the person 
you're quizzing to see that they are nervous and 
consequently open up a new avenue of discussion. Or 
instead of asking a question and getting a full answer 
you may have to repeat the question four times in a row 
to get the answer in four parts. In the most egregious 
roadblock you must look at a specific part of a 
character's body — something neither game asks you to 
do before or after that point. Unless you cotton on to 
the abstruse logic of any given moment, there's no 
choice but to run laps of every menu option until you 
hit upon a solution by accident. A few new prompting 
lines of dialogue could have worked wonders. 

This is especially puzzling given the otherwise low 
barrier to entry. A few objects can be picked up and 
shown to jog memories, but the meat of your job is 
listening to gossip in location A to unlock a dialogue 
option in location B and repeating the process until you 
return to your office to recap the day. At very few points 
do you do any detecting with the information. Instead, 
facts pile up in a rudimentary notebook tab (the one 
screen that looks torn from an NES game) until you're 
asked towards the end of The Missing Heir to type in the 
name of whodunnit. Anticlimactic doesn't do it justice. 
The Girl Who Stands Behind adds a few question-and- 
answer segments where you pluck names from the 
notebook, but it's still obvious stuff with no 
punishment for fumbling through. Placed beside the 
ingenuity of Obra Dinn's nautical knottiness or Sam 
Barlow's keyword sifting, you feel every one of Famicom 
Detective Club's 32 years. 

A lack of interaction needn't be a problem. A good 
story well told is the backbone of the best visual 
novels — see Mages' own Steins;Gate for a great 
example. And yes, there's still charm in these grounded 
tales of inheritance disputes and blackmail; the kind of 
gentle thrillers that Nintendo would later revisit in its 
work with Cing (itself an alumnus of the '80s detective 
boom). Why take such efforts to unearth them in a 
remaster that goes above and beyond in so many ways, 
only to leave basic flaws intact? A puzzle for H 
future generations of podcasters, perhaps. 


е 


ні Баск Villager “ӘБ — Ó 
"Th-Then what I saw was...M-Ms. Kiku!" 


Student C 


LEFT Close-up panels, picture-in- 
picture cutaways and the odd 
burst of anime hyperbole give the 
story a shot of dynamism, even 
stretching to foot chases and 
horror sequences that could feel 
underpowered in simple text. 
MAIN The second tale adds a 
rudimentary relationship system 
where a poor choice of words — or 
bothering the wrong girls — can 
sour things with your sidekick. 
BOTTOM With even the lowliest 
rubbernecker drawn with care, 
individual scenes can see you 
whipping through more lovingly 
sketched characters than some 
visual novels have in their entirety 


"Wait! Mr. Detective is Listening in on our conversation!" 


ABOVE Returning to the detective agency to speculate on events acts 
as both a recap and sets up the next day's objective for you, splitting 
relatively knotty tales into smaller portions suited to portable play 


"Ms. Kiku has risen! Risen from the graaaaave! !! 
The curse of the Ayashiro family!" 


curse, 
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R-Type Final 2 


-Type Final 2 has only one substantial new offering 

over its PS2 predecessor, and that is a sense of joy. 

Where the previous game opened with an excerpt 
from a ship’s log as your spacecraft entered a quiet, 
sombre ruin, the sequel opens with the anticipation 
of your launch into battle and some distinctly upbeat 
music. The reveal of Dobkeratops at the end of the 
first stage will undoubtedly bring a smile to the faces 
of old timers, and the way you blast through ice to 
unearth the boss is a less-than-subtle visual metaphor 
— just like the fearsome foe turned familiar friend, the 
R-Type series is finally back in action, having been in 
cryostasis for the best part of two decades. 

It’s especially apt because in game design terms, 
R-Type Final 2 feels like it has been frozen in time. If 
you're a veteran of previous wars against the Bydo, the 
biological horrors and massive mechanical foes here will 
hold few surprises, but the stages themselves are as 
exciting as anything else the series has offered. In 
particular, one of the game’s final stages is an absolutely 
spectacular depiction of a vast war fleet. It sometimes 
feels as if the game’s graphics have also been carried 
directly across from a bygone era. For every boss area 
lovingly decorated with the wreckage of defeated 


There's a lot going on in every level, with weapon fire littering the 
screen, but the detail of the backgrounds rarely interferes with the 
visibility of foreground action, aside from in the busy fourth stage 
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The R Museum mode returns 
from the original R-Type Final, 
and this is where you unlock 
dozens of R-Type craft, with 
variations in weapons and Force 
behaviour to suit any play style. 
However, this time you unlock 
the spacecraft using three types 
of crafting materials, gained 
through playing stages. This 
makes it easier to understand 
the requirements for unlocking, 
although some players will be 
frustrated to see that certain 
ships are currently password 


protected for Kickstarter backers. 


R-Type craft, there are areas where sparse background 
detail or noticeably low resolution textures are very 
easy to spot, while slowdown blights the 
aforementioned armada sequence. 

As is traditional for the R-Type series, precision 
and memorisation will take you much farther than 
reflexes alone. You need to know the best position for 
both your ship and its Force drone at all times, 
especially when attacks begin to come in from the rear. 
It can be hard to progress from checkpoints after losing 
all of your power-ups, and though the game is generous 
with providing additional credits after your first few 
plays, you will frequently see the Game Over screen. 
Lower difficulty levels offer some respite, starting you 
off with the Force and removing certain enemies, but 
this is nonetheless probably a game best avoided if you 
don’t feel like failing your way to victory. 

While R-Type Final 2 doesn’t offer much in the way 
of new ideas, if something better had come along since 
2003 we wouldn’t have wanted R-Type to return in the 
first place. Who needs new ideas when no power-up in 
the genre has ever surpassed the Force? Why omit the 
enormous battleship when dismantling it piece by piece 
is always so satisfying? There’s always a place for classic 
concepts executed well, and despite being somewhat 
rough around the edges, that’s precisely what 
R-Type Final 2 delivers. 
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Turnip Boy Commits Tax Evasion 


hat do an anthropomorphic vegetable and 

Doomguy have in common? Both have ‘rip and 

tear’ on their to-do list — though only one of 
them has hands. Still, that’s not enough to stop Turnip 
Boy, who understands that the best way to avoid the 
attentions of a corrupt government’s HMRC equivalent 
is to get rid of the evidence. He’s not taking any chances, 
either: anything from autographs to lunch receipts, diary 
entries to old newspapers, handed to him by a range of 
sentient foodstuffs, is fair game. At a time when 
videogames are presenting us with increasing amounts 
of expositional lore, there’s something cathartic about 
pressing a large button to dismiss it. It’s sometimes used 
to amusingly cruel ends, too, such as when an enthusiastic 
artist presents you with a personalised manga drawing 
and you have no option but to shred it in their face. 

Destroying that paper trail is just one of your goals in 

this cheerfully disposable top-down Zelda-lite adventure. 
Over the course of three hours minus, it provides a 
stream of gags and twists, without relying too much on 
Internet-style humour — even with one character losing 
their phone due to an errant clifftop dab from a friend. 
It’s a game of simplistic combat and straightforward 
environmental puzzles, where watering cans and shovels 


You can chip away at most bosses with your sword, though you'll usually 
find quicker ways to finish them off. And you're not defenceless: your ‘trip’ 
ability might seem useless, but it can help you dodge incoming attacks 


Developer Snoozy Kazoo 
Publisher Graffiti Games 
Format PC (tested), Switch 
Release Out now 


Your main mission sees you in 
hock to Mayor Onion, who 
sends you to the farthest 
reaches of the map to obtain a 
succession of items, but there's 
a variety of sidequests besides. 
Completing these rewards you 
with a range of cosmetic hats, 
from builders’ helmets to a 
Professor Layton-esque top hat, 
which you can switch between 
from the menu. Later on, an 
all-seeing cat lets you know 
where to go to locate missed 
items — and the mop-up is more 
worthwhile than it might seem. 


prove more useful than swords — in the latter case, 
replacing your blade and coming in handy for a spot of 
impromptu gravedigging. You’ll grow square watermelons 
to push into conveniently shaped holes, and water bomb 
plants before booting their explosive fruits at enemies, 
while obtaining objects and abilities that let you progress 
farther through its compact map. 

None of it is deep enough to take root in the memory, 
though an amusing verbal tirade from a macaroni Mafiosi 
has taken up residence in our screenshots folder. Even so, 
you'll be royally entertained (if never really challenged) 
for its short runtime. Developer Snoozy Kazoo sprinkles 
self-referential humour sparingly (a “specifically placed 
box collection” poking fun at arbitrary roadblocks, for 
example) rather than constantly nodding and winking at 
the player. And it’s not afraid to get dark: one sidequest 
involving a rent-dodging snail wraps up with a 
delightfully horrible punchline, while there are 
moments of genuine horror and strangeness besides. 

If the real villain of the piece is obvious from the start, 
yov're unlikely to guess how the final confrontation 
plays out — though a certain buried secret might clue in 
sharp-eyed players beforehand. That discovery is Turnip 
Boy Commits Tax Evasion in microcosm: a breezy 
adventure ripe with offbeat surprises. Dig beneath its 
cutesy surface and you'll find a small but tasty 
crop that's well worth harvesting. 
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Tasomachi: Behind The Twilight 


entle, unassuming, straightforward: the kind of 

adjectives that best apply to this easygoing 

(there’s another) adventure are the sort you’d 
rarely see on a game’s Steam store page. But then 
Tasomachi’s modesty is a virtue: there is an appealingly 
unpretentious feel to the debut game from multi- 
hyphenate Nocras, an experienced artist credited on 
the likes of Final Fantasy XIV and Breath Of The Wild. 
Inevitably, there’s a bit of both games here. Many of its 
tasks are akin to MMO-style collection quests, while a 
series of shrine challenges are essentially Zelda if it were 
a зр platformer, with composer Ujico supplying a score 
that could easily be titled Lo-Fi Beats To Jump Gaps To. 

Effectively, it’s five to six hours of falling action — if 

Studio Ghibli had turned Uncharted 2’s Tibetan village 
chapter into an entire game, perhaps. But then for 


protagonist Yukumo, this is simply an unexpected pitstop: 


she’s taken her airship on a journey along the coast when 
a mysterious force causes it to break down. Steering it to 
a quiet town, she finds it shrouded in a strange fog; an 
anthropomorphic cat suggests she’ll need to gather 
lanterns to dispel this dark mist so she can repair her 
craft, while gathering fresh powers (ground-pound, 
double-jump and air-dash equivalents) from sacred 


Find a clock and you can wind its hands to make night fall more quickly — 
all the better for locating glowing lanterns hidden within bushes or 
resting on protruding planks. The view from the rooftops isn't bad, either 


$ 150 ® 33 
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Developer Orbital Express 
Publisher Playism 
Format PC 

Release Out now 


Once you've collected enough 
lanterns (or rather Sources Of 
The Earth, as they're referred to 
here), Yukumo can fix up her 
airship and revisit the four 
regions. Looking down from 
above, it's easier to spot any 
Sources you've missed — 
including a handful you can 
only gather from the sky, while 
also picking up floating tokens 
that add to your cash supply. 
This can be spent on souvenirs 
to decorate your temporary 
residence in the hub area, or to 
buy outfits from each region. 


trees that lie beyond uncomplicated platforming 
challenges. Not that challenge is the aim: these obstacle 
courses, with their disappearing and collapsing tiles and 
their rotating wheels, are largely easy and certainly 
forgiving, despite Yukumo's floaty handling. The only 
punishment for missing a jump is a brisk dip in the cool 
waters below, and a swift restart. And should you find 
any of them too tricky — or simply too tedious — you 
can pay a few coins to skip them entirely. 

That about sums up Tasomachi's languid nature, 
which somehow makes even its most mundane tasks 
(pulling weeds, tearing down posters) more engaging. It 
helps that the traditional Japanese settings, with their 
tall pagodas, sakura blossoms, lanterns and fluttering 
leaves, are so attractively presented, particularly once the 
fog lifts and each area is bathed in sunshine. More tasks 
await now, and you needn't bother with the majority 
before you're allowed to move on to the next town, then 
the next, yet these rudimentary routines encourage you 
to linger and admire your surroundings rather than rush 
to pick them clean. (Even the traditional day-night cycle 
seems slower than you'd ordinarily expect.) Yes, Nocras 
is clearly a more talented artist than a designer, and 
those seeking tension and drama should look elsewhere. 
But sometimes a lazy afternoon's worth of slow-release 
serotonin is all you need, and this soothing В 


backrub of а game delivers on that promise. 


MaskMaker 


uch has been made of PS5's SSD speeds 

allowing us be in two places almost at once: 

in Ratchet & Clank: Rift Apart, indeed, we'll 
soon be playing a game for which that is the USP. Yet 
this comparatively modest VR adventure achieves a 
similar feat with neither fuss nor fanfare. One minute, 
you’re standing on shimmering sands, scaling a 
windswept peak or winding your way through a tangled 
swamp; the next, you remove your mask and you’re 
back in a craftperson’s workshop, shelves and 
pigeonholes stuffed with useful paraphernalia, 
readying your tools to assemble another vizard. 

It’s a fitting theme for a transportive medium such 
as VR, and MaskMaker’s story duly explores the idea of 
play as digital puppetry. It does so partly through the 
use of a slightly overbearing — and possibly unreliable — 
narrator, who talks of the perils of “getting lost in the 
masquerade”. But there’s something strange and 
sinister, too, in the way you navigate the world. To cross 
a broken bridge, for example, you pull out a spyglass and 
hold it up to your eye to focus on a character across the 
way; in doing so, you obtain a blueprint of their mask, 
after which you return to your workshop to recreate it, 
using foraged ingredients and paint for decoration. 


Once you've carved a mask template, you don’t need to repeat the 
process — slot it into its compartment and you can produce as many as you 
like. Should you mislay any, a lever lets you pull down racks of replacements 


Developer Innerspace VR 

Publisher MWM Interactive 

Format Index, PSVR, Rift (tested), Vive 
Release Out now 


Your main goal is to find three 
fragments of an ancient mask, 
held within three towers, which 
you unlock by finding and then 
mimicking the poses of 
scattered stone statues. These 
reveal another story thread at 
the workshop, as a craftsman 
guards his magical creations 
from his young apprentice. The 
performances are fine, though 
it's a pity MaskMaker relies so 
heavily on narration to hammer 
home its themes — and to drop 
hints while you're trying to 
puzzle things out for yourself. 


Match the design perfectly and the mask’s eyes glow, 
letting you don it to dive almost instantaneously into 
this new body. Look back at the other side, and you can 
see your former host staring blankly, now nothing more 
than a hollow shell. 

This eerie sight might provoke a mild shiver (or 
perhaps even a bit of soul-searching about the nature of 
your quest) the first time you see it, but you’ll find 
yourself doing it often enough not to give it a second 
thought. And soon you are switching back and forth 
between bodies without a care, filling a basket with 
leaves then winching it down to another vessel to brew 
into a fungicide to spritz at bulbous obstructions, to 
give but one example. 

Sometimes those puzzle ingredients are a little too 
familiar (cogs, spindles, levers: yawn) while at others 
you realise these are all very straightforward problems 
with rather convoluted solutions. Yet it’s hard not 
forgive such contrivances when the mask-making 
process itself is such a joy. Within the cramped confines 
of the workshop, the game really comes to life, as you 
chisel away at a huge block of wood before mixing paint 
and dipping it in, then mount it on a mannequin’s head 
to add the finishing touches with leaves, twigs, plants 
and shells you’ve gathered from the three realms. Here, 
MaskMaker sends out a message to every other 
videogame. Call that crafting? This is crafting. 
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World Of Demons 


latinumGames’ newest antihero has a troubled past, 

to put it mildly. Having been recruited by demon 

king Shuten Doji to murder the guardians of his tomb 
(the logistics of a character without a head delivering 
orders aren’t entirely clear), young warrior Onimaru, no 
longer under his evil master’s yoke, is now the only one 
who can stop him. Which first means convincing the 
formerly peaceful yokai to join his fight — and, this 
being a PlatinumGames joint, your chosen method of 
persuasion is the sharp edge of your blade. 

While Onimaru is effectively pretending to be 
something he’s not, so is his game. World Of Demons was 
originally developed in partnership with DeNA as an F2P 
title; after a soft launch three years ago in southeast 
Asia, it was unceremoniously yanked from the App Store 
three months later. Now revived as part of the Apple 
Arcade service, its origins are glaringly apparent. Each 
skirmish against those brainwashed yokai and Shuten 
Doji’s oni underlings is followed by a succession of 
flashes showing what you’ve unlocked. Fountains of 
coins and gems burst out from vases and crates, a telltale 
sign that you'll need to invest them somewhere - in this 
case, in levelling up both your weapons and the friendly 
yokai you can call upon in battle. It’s clear, too, in the 


Minions can be combined with single-use souls to perform Merge Arts, 
though your most devastating move is an Ultima attack: once you've landed 
enough blows, a golden button appears, letting you unleash your full fury 


Developer/publisher PlatinumGames 
Format 105 
Release Out now 


Onimaru encounters a range of 
spirits on his quest, each of 
which is added to a beautiful 
in-game compendium, adding 
to the Pokémon-like compulsion 
to catch them all. Some are 
hidden within secret areas while 
others appear during skirmishes 
as time-limited fights. You'll 
recognise some (kappa, tengu, 
daruma) but plenty will be 
unfamiliar to most, and they’re 
brought to life through sharp, 
often deliberately anachronistic 
writing — the shirimi prompts 
one of the funniest exchanges. 


way progress is gated (unlocking a new stage doesn’t 
necessarily mean you can visit it yet) and the balancing 
of certain battles for which grinding is all but essential. 
Especially if you want a full set of S ranks — and if 
you're a PlatinumGames fan, you surely do. 

But DeNA’s yen are all on screen, too. This is a 
handsome, luxurious-feeling game, with a sheen as slick 
as anything we’ve seen from this storied developer. It’s 
Okami through a dark mirror, inspired by wood-block 
prints rather than ink-wash paintings, but similarly lush 
and dynamic with its swirling mists and roiling waves. 
And that’s without considering the effects of the many 
yokai you call into battle: two bound to cooldowns and a 
wheel of single-use helpers, gathered up from soul orbs 
liberated from containers or left behind by those you’ve 
slain. The action gets chaotic when you’re surrounded 
and frantically thumbing at those onscreen buttons — 
particularly if you’re playing on a phone — but enemy 
windups are generally well telegraphed and your lock-on 
prioritises threats well. And, yes, of course there’s a 
perfect-dodge mechanic, and it’s as satisfying as ever. 

Extra playable characters and light puzzle elements 
within combat and without add variety, though as a 
gacha game at heart, it’s made to be played in short 
bursts. There may be more obvious headline acts for 
Apple Arcade’s new wave, but like Onimaru, this 
once-forgotten game deserves its redemption arc. 
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eaching the end of our journey to the Dome Of 

Domes, humanity’s last bastion in Ashwalkers’ 

monochromatic volcanic wastes, we’re offered a 
summary screen. It shows which of the 35 possible 
endings we landed on, names our playstyle based on the 
choices made along the way, and informs us that 60 days 
have elapsed in-game, translating to just under three 
hours of our own time. There’s a step count, too: 9,625 
paces taken. And honestly? We felt every last one. 

It would be inappropriate to expect a trek through a 
climate cataclysm to be much fun. But we certainly 
expected our band of four explorers, in search of a new 
home, to be in more of a hurry. They’re controlled with a 
mouse-click towards the horizon and then, after waiting 
for them to trudge over, another. With the desolate 
landscape offering little in the way of scenery, the wait 
is practically an invitation to check our phone. 

There are a few landmarks along the way: the 
occasional tree to be stripped of wood, a patch of edible 
mushrooms. You can make camp at any point, spending 
these resources to keep your party warm, fed and 
energised. Characters can be individually assigned to 
rest, guard the camp or scout for more resources. This is 
a nod towards survival mechanics, but nothing more — 


Aside from the odd bloody patch of red, all colour has been leeched out 
of the world. It's a striking aesthetic choice, and appropriate given the 
name of the game, but one that robs Ashwalkers' locations of variety 


Developer Nameless XIII 
Publisher Dear Villagers 
Format PC 

Release Out now 


When encounters turn violent, 
you usually have a choice 
between fighting head-on, 
running away, or trying 
something smarter, usually 
involving your acquired 
resources. Wood can be set 
alight to fend off wolves or be 
assembled into a trap; food can 
be proffered as a peace offering 
or flung to distract predators. 
The effect wears off the ninth 
time you deploy a steak to get 
yourself out of a scrape, but it's 
a smart spillover that binds the 
survival and narrative elements, 
and an all-too-rare opportunity 
to make tough resource- 
management choices. 


Ashwalkers 


there's no rationing or forward planning to be done, just 
an endless depleting and topping up of meters. 

Ultimately, these are just pitstops between the game's 
text events. Given the apocalyptic setup, you can most 
likely guess at their contents: clashes with overgrown 
bears and vultures, encounters with other survivors who 
could be in need of aid — or might just be feigning 
helplessness to lure you in. You'll be presented with four 
choices, each corresponding to a member of your party 
(lose one, perhaps after trying to play the good 
Samaritan, and your options will narrow accordingly). 

In a neat flourish, this text is overlaid onto the game 
world, but there's a disconnect between what's described 
and what's shown. Apart from your own travellers, every 
figure is displayed as an untextured silhouette, even 
when vou're having an up-close conversation; during 
moments of high action, your characters stand stock 
still. A feeling starts to bed in that perhaps the game 
didn't need to be rendered in three dimensions at all. 

As a work of pure interactive fiction, Ashwalkers 
would perhaps be a little thin — the squad's 
characterisation is blurry, the scenarios familiar, the plot 
choices quickly falling into narrow categories. But faced 
with another run's summary screen, listing the 30-some 
endings we've yet to see, the slog across its wasteland 
only feels like a way to fill time. And this month n 
alone, we have far better alternatives. 
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Celeste 


How facing inner turmoil 


helped us climb a mountain 
By Jon BAILES 


Developer/publisher Extremely OK Games Format PC, PS4, Stadia, Switch, Xbox One Release 2018 
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ou may well wonder 
why Madeline wants 
to climb Celeste 
Mountain. It's clear 
from the moment we 
meet her that she is 
no mountaineer; she's 
hardy even Ње 
outdoorsy type. She arrives at the base of 
Celeste because she feels conflicted, 
without quite knowing why or what about. 
Madeline is snappy and irritable, suffers 
from panic attacks, and needs to get out of 
her own head. Her chosen task feels almost 
masochistic, more like self-punishment for 
her sense of inadequacy than a healthy 
challenge. Which raises another question: if 
Madeline seeks out Celeste because she 
feels conflicted, what does that say about 
why we seek out Celeste? 

Celeste is a game about coping with 
anxiety and depression, but also speaks to a 
deeper sense that we're never quite aligned 
with ourselves. There's always an itch we 
can never quite reach. It's an idea that runs 
'to the heart of psychoanalysis, back to Freud 
himself, and the discontent of repressing 
our drives for the sake of civilisation. So it's 
no surprise if we invent challenges to 
escape, or in vague hope of finding our 
complete selves on the way. Celeste provides 
both. It can be an engrossing distraction, 
certainly, but its arduous ascent can lead to 
a kind of self-acceptance — if only we can 
recognise that our notions of achievement 
and wholeness may be the obstacles 
standing in the way. 

On one level, Celeste feels a little like a 
self-help guide, gamifying Madeline’s stress 
to help us overcome self-doubt and 
recognise our inner powers. Its familiar 2D 
spaces, arranged with fixed and hanging 
platforms, ask us to use simple tools — 
jump, wall grab, air dash — to cross from one 
side of a screen to the other. Each traversal 
digs in the comforting foothold of а new 
checkpoint. Each checkpoint signifies a step 
of progress, counted out by height markers 
painted on the walls. 100m. 200m. You're 
getting there. Just stay in the moment, and 
focus on the array of crumbling floors, 
spikes, springboards and elevators in front 
of you. Breathe. 

We're certainly not the first to note that 
Celeste translates its character's emotional 


struggles into game design — but it cuts 
both ways. For the player, reaching the 
summit is a matter of dexterity and 
ingenuity, yes, but also of confronting our 
own hang-ups head on. Celeste is a 
platformer of rare quality, as assured and 
ingenious in its design as any since Super 
Mario World. But with its world of precise, 
flat rules, this is a game you need to talk 
yourself through, one whose core gameplay 
loop is self-doubt, frustration, resolve, belief. 

Every layout, the position of every block, 
in Celeste seems planned to prick your 
anxiety. Screens are visually imposing — 
jagged walls surrounding slivers of safe 
ground, suspended over chasms — and each 
chapter takes a unique twist on the 
mechanics then ratchets up its complexity 
to harrowing heights. Take the hotel 
chapter, with its deadly spongy mould that 
first lines surfaces, then grows underfoot, 
then shuttles back and forth at speed in 
spidery balls. Now, how about adding 
moving trampoline platforms to make it 
harder to avoid? And for your final trick, 
can you do it all while being chased by the' 
ghostly hotel manager? 

Every new screen evokes a sinking 
feeling. Surely this one is asking too much. 
But a dozen speedy deaths later, Madeline 
evaporating and instantly reforming at the 
starting line, you begin to figure out the | 
first few jumps and dashes, the timing, the: 
momentum. (Celeste is a demon with the 
nuances of trajectory and inertia in its 
moving platforms.) Having eventually 
conquered that first plateau, you'll probably 
find yourself struggling to find purchase on 
the final stretch. But you did the prior one, 
so why not this one? It's just a little more 
intricate. You make a slight adjustment to 
your approach and it changes the flow of the 
whole thing. Now it's doable. Now you've 
done it. See? You had it in you all along. 
Wait, what the hell is this next screen? 


It's not only about you, though. The 
real elegance of Celeste is how it plucks your 
feelings in tune with Madeline's state of 
mind. Her angst and social clumsiness are 
revealed through conversations with 
characters she meets on the way, such as 
laid-back drifter Theo and the mocking 
Granny who lives at the base of the slope. 
But most of all, through her dark alter № 


ego, 'Badeline; conjured up from her mirror 
image by the mystical power of the 
mountain. Badeline wants Madeline to give 
up and go home. She’s your fear. The 
nagging doubt. The frequent reminder that 
you're battling yourself, not the game. 

In early encounters, Badeline hounds 
you through sequences of screens, inducing 
stress and panic. You escape, but she'll be 
back — she's part of you — and each time 
the anxiety increases. In the penultimate 
chapter, Madeline feels she's able to discard 
Badeline for good, which only makes things 
worse; the doppelginger's wrath throws 
both of them back down the mountain. 
Having made so much progress, Madeline 
literally hits rock bottom (mountains make 
for flexible metaphors). It's hugely 
demoralising, and hard not to dwell in a 
funk as you tackle the subsequent level, an 


No talk of Celeste would 
be complete without 
mention of Lena Raine's 
driving chiptune-inspired 
soundtrack — the perfect 
spur to action at even 
the lowest of low points 


of possibility. Never has the last stage of a 
game been so joyous in its labours. 

And yet, Celeste makes clear, the struggle 
with ourselves is never over. It stands ready 
to puncture and reinflate our confidence 
almost endlessly, with trickier remixes of its 
already devious designs. Finishing the 
chapters is one thing, but what about 
collecting all the strawberries, or 
completing tougher B-side versions? And a 


MOST OF US WILL HAVE A BREAKING 


POINT, 
LATER THAN WE 


aptly stodgy affair of awkward transitions 
atop muttering grump-faced blocks. 

The only hope is to embrace your inner 
Badeline and somehow use your fear, not 
repress it. After a dramatic face-off, 
Madeline accepts Badeline as part of herself, 
and finds a new energy. They fly up the 
mountain together, to attack the final 
ascent. Now you can execute a double air 
dash — the game's only real ‘upgrade’ — and 
Badeline can catch and throw you to 
otherwise unreachable heights. In an 
exhilarating spin on the old final-level boss 
rush, the climax recalls the themes of all 
previous chapters, not as a gruelling test but 
as a measure of how far you've come. 
Zipping to the summit with your boosted 
agility is empowering. Gamified coping 
strategies have long faded against the fruits 


Mr Oshiro is the spectral 
manager of the mouldering 
resort hotel. Trust us, you won't 
like him when he's angry 


of self-confrontation, your innate reserves 


BUT WE'LL PROBABLY HIT 


IT MUCH 


INITIALLY EXPECTED 


hidden final chapter. And C-sides. And the 
ultra-hard DLC. Most of us will have a 
breaking point, but we'll probably hit it 
much later than we initially expected, as it 
coaxes us to grapple with the messy nature 
of progress and our own mental blocks. 

Unless, that is, you'd simply rather not 
bother. You can always activate Celeste's 
Assist Mode, opting for infinite dashes, 
slow motion and invincibility. It seems 
blasphemous for a game so enamoured with 
challenge to allow this, but why not? Why 
must we adhere obediently to arbitrary 
game rules? Aren't some challenges 
overwhelming not because we're inadequate, 
but because they're unreasonable? Why 
can't we simply ask for help? 


Madeline finally realises that self- 
reconciliation doesn’t come through 
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Grabbing a feather in some 
later stages triggers a short 
burst of flight, usually 
through mazes of spikes 
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reaching distant goals. If anything, it's the 
other way around. Reconciliation helps her 
to climb the mountain, along with the 


‘assistance’ of Theo and Granny, once she 
opens up to them and heeds their advice. 
Similarly even if we never call on Assist 
Mode, the knowledge that the game 
designers were willing to offer a helping 
hand gives a feeling of being supported. Not 
to mention that its presence asks an 
important question: is the real challenge 
admitting that you need assistance? It 
points to a toxic underside to self- 
competition, which causes us to pressure 
ourselves into excess toil for the smallest 
potential gain. It prompts us to stop and 
think about who we are and what we want, 
instead of what we're supposed to do. 

Such notions have been crystallised by 
Celeste’s creator Maddy Thorson, whose 
work on the game wraps into these themes 
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Some of the craftiest 
layouts are found off the 
beaten path, in hidden 
offshoots containing the 
ever-tempting strawberries 


of challenge and self-reconciliation. Since 
the release of its Farewell DLC chapter, 
Thorson has written how Celeste was 
unconsciously a way to come to terms with 
their then-unidentified non-binary gender 
identity. In retrospect, Madeline is a trans 
woman and her story is a trans story, a 
struggle to understand who she is. For 
Thorson, Celeste was in part a way to work 
through the feelings and frustrations that 
Madeline embodies, and a crucial factor 
they cite in meeting the project's challenges 
was the help of friends. 

Thorson also explains that the self- 
understanding they reached doesn't mean 
their gender identity is neatly settled now, 
just as Madeline can't discard Badeline, and 
just as no one is fully at one with 
themselves. In that sense, Celeste is a trans 
story that should inspire a sense of 
solidarity in players. Even if you related to 
Madeline on another level, Thorson says, 
*you could take this as evidence that trans 
and cis feelings aren't so different", and that 
*most of the ways that trans existence is 
alien to you are the result of unjust social 
othering and oppression.” Indeed, we can't 
forget that the cause of our internal conflict 
is in some way social too — a response to 
demands instructing us how to feel 
complete, alienating those who don't fit 
prescribed norms. So Celeste is about 
helping one other to accept ourselves, but 
also working to make those external 
demands less oppressive. Now there's a 
mountain worth climbing. 
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